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HIS IS THE LAST issue of AIA Bulletin as 

an independent Institute publication. An 

/ equivalent amount of technical material will 

be presented in the new Journal of the Amer- 

ican Institute of Architects, beginning with 

the May 1957 issue. Subscription prices for 

the new monthly Journal will be raised slightly 
‘to: 


$1.50 students 

junior associates 

all other subscriptions except 
$5.00 foreign 


Adjustments will be made in existing sub- 
scriptions as follows: 


Since the Bulletin was a bi-monthly, a year's 
subscription to the Bulletin entitles you to 6 
issues of the combined publications. If you 
are now a non-member subscriber to both 
Bulletin & Journal, your subscription will be 
extended so that you will receive the same 
number of issues of the Journal as you would 
have received of the two as separate publica- 
tions. . 


BULLETIN OF THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTs is published bi-monthly at The Octagon, 1735 
New York Avenue, N. W., Washington 6, D. C., in January, March, May, July, September and Novem- 
ber. Editor: Walter A. Taylor. Subscriptions in the United States, its possessions and Canada, $2 a year 
in advance ; elsewhere, $3 a year. Single copies, 50c. Special rates to junior associates $1.50 a year, to archi- 
tectural student associates $1 a year. Corporate members of ‘The Institute may purchase additional sub- 
scriptions for $1 a year. Copyright, 1957, by The American Institute of Architects. Entered as second- 
class matter March 27, 1948, at the Post Office at Washington, D. C., under the Act of March 3, 1879. 


Water A. Taytor, Editor 
Director, Department of Education &% Research 


Eric PAWLEy, Managing Editor & Research Secretary 
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4 NUCLEAR FACILITIES 


by Eric Pawley, ata, AIA Research Secretary 
Staff Executive AIA Committee on Nuclear Facilities 


| Biss ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION, 
in its brief lifetime, has controlled 
the largest construction program in the 
history of the world —currently esti- 
mated at a capital value of over $8 bil- 
lion. AIA Committee on Nuclear Fa- 
cilities (CNF), unable to “talk” until 
recently without elaborate clearance 
formalities, has done a major job for our 
profession by on-site contact with AEC 
engineers, scientists & administrators who 
in many instances have only thru CNF 
come to realize that qualified architects 
can contribute practical aspects of work- 
ability, efficiency & lower maintenance 
to their facilities & sites as well as more 
attractive environments in which to 
work. ‘To the “classified” program now 
has been added an ever-increasing pri- 
vate expansion in nuclear facilities for 
_industry, research, teaching & medicine. 


CNF is continuing its 2-part task: 


e contacts with AEC & private industry’s 
engineers, scientists & administrators by 
on-site inspections of installations 


@ sponsoring & preparing informative ma- 
terial for architects 


The first program (contacts), although 
limited by budget has resulted as noted 
above, often for the first time, in recog- 
nition of values of architectural service 
by important public & private adminis- 
trators & staff in this field of specialists. 


The second program (information) 
moves slowly due, in part, to priorities 
in making available pertinent useful data 
from enormous volume of printed in- 
formation, some of it originally em- 
bedded in highly classified documents. 
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AEC films: 


Members of this AIA committee have 
viewed a number of classified & unclassi- 
fied AEC films of construction progress 
on various AEC sites with object of 
selecting suitable material for AIA chap- 
ter information programs. None is avail- 
able at this time with sufficiently con- 
tinuous architectural interest but AEC 
has indicated willingness to re-combine 
& edit material which is scattered 
throughout 1000s of feet of film. 


This is a long task & one to which 
it is not possible to give a high priority 
— but we expect to be persistent. Scale 
of some of this construction is most im- 
pressive. In the past, because of classi- 
fication, it might be presented more easily 
to a general audience by fleeting images 
on a motion picture screen than in any 
printed form permitting closer study. 


civil defense: 


Several years ago, CNF relinquished its 
original interest in civil defense but sev- 
eral of its members have become con- 
cerned about certain problems of blast 
resistance. ALA Board of Directors has 
approved a request to Federal Civil De- 
fense Administration that CNF (as the 
only AIA committee with clearance) 
participate in this year’s test program in 
Nevada. We have been notified that 
FCDA will sponsor this participation 
by AIA & clearances will permit greater 
freedom on site to evaluate structures & 
conditions of test. 
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ao report. to the 
AIA Board of Directors: 


Charles S Haines II, ata, CNF chair- 
man, appeared before AIA Board of 
Directors &, as the committee’s directive 
states, reported “‘with imagination” on 
nature of his committee’s task & place 
of architect in the nuclear age. 


Our concern for a number of years has 
been with details of planning for use 
of hazardous & unwieldy materials & 
equipment. Current solutions (obvi- 
ously not ultimate) have been found for 
many of these problems of shielding 
against radioactivity, great floor loads 
(to 1000 psf), special & multiplied serv- 
ice utilities, decontamination & waste dis- 
posal. “These matters were discussed in 
considerable detail in the CNF-stimu- 
lated AIA-AEC-BRAB research cor- 
relation conference on design of labora- 
tories for handling radioactive materials 
(November 1951) when AIA took the 
lead in bringing this new & authentic in- 
formation to its members.* 


Design of structures to shelter large & 
uniquely-shaped “research tools” is de- 
veloping a whole new family of build- 
ing types—some with most interest- 
ing architectural possibilities. These 
structures house particle-accelerators of 
many kinds & sizes (cyclotrons, linear 
accelerators, etc), reactors, & equipment 
in auxiliary buildings without which the 
main facilities cannot function. 

(more ) 


* BRAB proceedings were condensed in AlA 
Bulletins: March & May 1952 
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NUCLEAR FACILITIES (continued) 


building type information: 


Since 1952 CNF has been working to- 
ward publication of data on these several 
building types — most difficult because 
site plans & characteristic masses are 
sometimes considered target information. 


This last year permissions were obtained 
«x the first of a series of building-type 
articles (on buildings for accelerators) 
is to appear in March 1957 issue of 
Architectural Record. It is written by 
Elizabeth Kendall Thompson, Western 
Editor of AR, who is working closely 
with members of CNF. It is proposed 
to follow this first article with material 
on reactor buildings, laboratories & other 
facilities which are becoming of consider- 
able importance to universities & to in- 
dustry for training, research & applica- 
tions as this field of the private atom 
continues to open up. 


Beyond these past & present concerns of 
CNF, Mr Haines pointed out to the 
Board that architects & planners have a 
large responsibility which may eclipse 
these matters of individual buildings. 
The building, in the client’s concern, 
must always be secondary to the fan- 
tastic equipment it must shelter — which 
often costs many times the “architec- 
tural” work & normal building service 


AIA committee on 
nuclear facilities (1957): 


Charles S Haines II, chairman 
B E Brazier 

Thomas K FitzPatrick 
William M., Rice 

Alfred Shaw 

Harry B Tour 
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equipment. It has seemed more impor- 
tant to the objective to put available 
money into the nuclear facility. Further- 
more, the facility may develop into a 
monster of entirely different size & scope 
as it is operated & studied. “The 100- 
yard-long linear accelerator at Stanford, 
for example, has had a succession of 
“dog houses” added to it as the target 
area was moved back several times. Re- 
sult has often been a hand-to-mouth use 
of cheap structures, excessive mainte- 
nance & on some sites, completely awful 
site plans. 


The larger responsibility noted by Mr 
Haines is in regional planning related to 
the nuclear age. Thomas K FitzPatrick, 
AIA, long time member of CNF, on re- 
quest of AEC prepared a paper for the 
famous 1955 Geneva conference on 
atomic energy. “Chere were hundreds of 
papers prepared for those meetings & 
Mr FitzPatrick’s statement on this im- 
portant aspect of regional planning al- 
though the only one recognizing this 
problem was snowed under by scientific 
emphasis of program & could not be pre- 
sented. 


Mr Haines especially called to the at- 
tention of the AIA Board that there 
were three great factors in the world’s 


future development & that it would be 
essential for us to learn the architects’ 
relationship to them. ‘These factors are: 
e automation — increasing mechanization 

of all work which will result in increased 


leisure for humanity, possibly a 3-day 
week 


e the urgent problem of water shortages 


e nuclear power which releases power pro- 
duction from any continuous tie to trans- 
portation 


These could well result in location of 
industry-plus-housing-&-recreation in re- 
lation to abundant water — new cities 
in remote areas, new architectural & 
planning opportunities. 


a noteworthy 
AIA regional conference: 


This last year CNF activities included 
participation in AIA Gulf States regional 
conference in Chattanooga, Tennessee, 
which had as its theme: Architecture for 
the Nuclear Age. Papers by two prin- 
cipal speakers at these meetings are pre- 
sented here as Architectural Abstracts 
following these introductory notes. The 
program also included four simultaneous 
seminars on relation of nuclear age to: 
cities & homes = 
schools & churches 
hospitals & public health 
business & industry 
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MOBILIZING FOR THE NUCLEAR AGE 


from a talk by Robert A Charpie, 


assistant director Oak Ridge National Laboratory 


AIA Gulf States Regional Conference 


Chattanooga, Tennessee, 8 October 1956 


E STAND TopAy on threshold of the 
Nuclear Age. As surely as sci- 


‘ entists of our nation are architects of 


that Nuclear Age, so will you be archi- 
tects for that Nuclear Age. History of 
our civilization is highlighted by accom- 
plishments in building. In a very real 
sense we can characterize social, moral «x 
technical sophistication of a period in 
terms of its building. Consider relation- 
ship of wonders of antiquity to course of 
history: protection by the Great Wall of 
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China — deification of sovereigns in the 
Pyramids — the great Temple of Solo- 
mon, a manifestation of the first com-_ 
mon religion — engineering accomplish- 
ments of latter-day Central Mediter- 
ranean peoples, Colossus of Rhodes «x 
Roman roads & aqueducts. Recently we 
have come to accept manifold engineer- 
ing masterpieces of our times as common- 
place: superhighways, skyscrapers, dams 
& water systems of our everyday life. 
(Continued on page 5) 
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Ingredients of all these building’ projects 
are same: stone & wood, concrete & 
marble, men & ideas. We all know that 
building of a temple or a dam is more 
strongly conditioned by tenor of times, 
as reflected in men & ideas, than by engi- 
neering arts. We must remember the 
importance of men & ideas in evaluating 


what we have come to call the Nuclear 


Age. 


role of science: 


Nuclear energy is the child of science. 
To understand probable impact of nu- 
clear energy on our lives we must first 
appreciate role of science as an element 
of our society. It is altogether obvious 
that science has deeply influenced our 
lives & times. One has only to look 
around to see effects of practical appli- 
cations of scientific discoveries in our 
everyday lives — automobiles « airplanes, 
telephones « television, plentiful food « 
antibiotics. 
Scientific discovery & application are 
handmaidens of American progress. In 
fact, the trademark of western civiliza- 
tion has been unique ability to provide a 
political climate on which scientific & 
cultural interests can flourish simultane- 
ously. We have only to consider history 
— all previous hegemonies eventually de- 
cayed because they could not sustain 
their ethical views of man & his environ- 
ment in face of inevitable march of sci- 
ence ever deeper into fundamentals of 
life. Our great strength lies, in my 
opinion, in ability to retain our funda- 
mental belief in elemental dignity of man 
& still accept, in fact encourage, unfold- 
ing of new scientific understanding of 


life « the world around us. 


We in America occasionally forget that 
a great portion of the world is living to- 
day in a completely different state of 
technological development than are we. 


By improving communication & trans- 


portation so that we can speak with any- 
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one on earth by telephone in a few min- 
utes, or face to face by a few hours of 
fast air travel, we have in no sense made 
all men or all nations equal. Every na- 
tion today yearns to achieve the fabulous 
standard of living which Americans have 


come to regard as their birthright. 


In order to point out some sociological 
complications of this situation, let me de- 
scribe construction of the first nuclear 
reactor in Central India. It is now being 
built in an old quarry several hundred 
feet deep. It is a modern reactor in 
Building methods, how- 


ever, belong to a different century when 


every respect. 


judged by American architectural & en- 
gineering standards. Construction has 
progressed to pouring of concrete foot- 
ings & foundation walls. Concrete 1s 
mixed at ground level & poured directly 
from mixer into a trough which carries 


it to a terrace perhaps 50’ below grade. 


At bottom of trough waits a line of girls. 
Each girl receives a 40-50 1b load of con- 
crete in a basket which she carries on 
her head to a similar trough perhaps 60’ 
away. Concrete travels by trough & by 
girl, from terrace to terrace, until it 
finally reaches bottom of excavation. 


In this example of hundreds of girls 
hand-pouring concrete for a nuclear re- 
actor, I find a symbol of practical frus- 
trations & problems which inevitably 
arise in a world that is only partially 
prepared to live in the Nuclear Age into 
which we have been propelled by the 
march of science. Obvious long-term- 
folly of world-wide nuclear mobilization 
does suggest that we are not yet ready, 
or perhaps able, to live peacefully with 
the shadow of nuclear energy among us. 


era of science: 

These problems arise from our rapidly 
increasing acquisition of scientific knowl- 
edge. Since some of them will surely 
have an even greater effect on our lives 
x times than the nuclear political im- 
passe — I choose to think of the Nuclear 
Age as the opening decades of a much 


more extensive Era of Science. 
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computers: 

During last 10 years we have seen large- 
scale development of rapid electronic 
computers. Although original motiva- 
tions for building these machines were 
largely military in character — gunfire 
control, nuclear weapon design & process- 
ing of radar information for continental 
defense — transition to peaceful uses of 


Early 


effects of having large, reliable computers 


computers is in no way difficult. 


are already evident in automation of com- 
plex machining operations & of entire 
production assembly lines. It is obvious 


that we have only scratched surface. 


Computers will eventually control all 
traffic flow situations, in RR marshalling 
yards, on congested downtown streets & 
along our crowded airlanes. Computers 
are already hard at work controlling 
product quality, keeping track of insur- 
ance & payroll data, performing in- 
ventory & stock reorder functions & solv- 
ing all manner of logistics problems for 
both military establishment & private in- 
dustry. I expect that high speed com- 
putation will affect our day-to-day lives 


at least as deeply as will nuclear energy. 


energy resources: 

Nuclear energy itself is merely first mani- 
festation, on a large scale, of scientists’ 
continuing search for a new energy 


source which can replace rapidly dwin- 


dling reserves of fossil fuels. US, with 
only 7% of world’s population, uses 
over 40% of world’s energy. If whole 


world were to use energy at same per 
capita rate as we do, our entire fossil 
fuel reserves would be depleted during 
this century. Already many areas of the 
world have exhausted their conventional 
Note, however, that the 


world has at least 100x as much nuclear 


fuel supplies. 
fuel as it has fossil fuels. Even this large 
supply cannot last forever, but it will 
serve us long after coal, oil & gas sup- 
plies have been exhausted. 
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MOBILIZING FOR THE NUCLEAR AGE (concluded) 


There are two untapped energy sources 
either of which would supply world’s 
energy requirements indefinitely: sun & 
AEC has announced that US is 


actively studying possibilities of achiev- 


sea, 


ing a controlled thermonuclear reaction 
which would, in effect, burn sea water. 
Deuterium which is present as | part in 
5000 of ordinary water, represents more 
than 100 million times as much total 
energy as known conventional world fuel 


resources. 


Research work is now underway aimed 
Solar heating 
Fur- 


ther, photosynthesis — process by which 


at utilizing solar energy. 
is already practical in some areas. 


green plants utilize sun for production 
of food could, on a large enough scale, 
provide unlimited energy. We are just 
now beginning to understand photosyn- 
thesis. Time alone will tell whether 
this prospect for a future energy source 
is a realistic one or merely a figment of 


scientific imagination, 


population increase: 

What will be effect of large increase in 
consumer goods which will be brought 
by automation & rapid expansion of 
energy-base of world economy caused 
by nuclear energy? When these factors 
are combined with improvements in food 
production methods & with greater life 
expectance which will result from ad- 
vances in medical science, we can be 
that 


However, when we realize that 


certain population will increase 
rapidly. 
within 25 years nearly % of all people 
who have ever lived on earth will be 
alive simultaneously, we must ask what 
factors eventually will limit this popula- 
tion explosion. “This problem of popu- 
lation-increase presents, perhaps in sharp- 
est form, overall effect of rapid rate at 
which science is changing our way of 


life. 


be only hope for postponing, even tempo- 


New scientific discoveries seem to 


rarily, this crisis of overabundance which 
science itself has created. “This popula- 
tion explosion will be of principal con- 
cern to the architectural fraternity for 
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next quarter century. Increasing de- 


mands for suburban living & urban em- 
ployment, for new & better schools, for 
better roads & faster air travel service, 
will surely require our very best architec- 


tural & engineering efforts. 


origin of universe: 
We are probing ever deeper into outer 


space. With launching late next year of 
first satellites we can anticipate increased 


interest & understanding of space travel. 


We cannot predict when man will first 
leave earth for outer space, but I regard 


it as inevitable. Our knowledge of our 


own galaxy & of origin of stars is becom- 
ing increasingly detailed. By bringing 
partial order to apparent chaos of stellar 
phenomena, we shall eventually under- 
stand physical mechanism of origin of 
our universe. It is patently obvious that 
by so doing, we shall provoke bitter con- 
flicts between scientific interpretation of 


experimental data & religious beliefs, 


origin of life: 

An even more dramatic & perplexing 
problem involving religious beliefs will 
arise from increased understanding of 
bio-chemistry. Scientists have succeeded 
in establishing, in part, mechanism by 
which a cell “knows” at creation whether 


it is to be part of a cabbage or a king. 


Although we have only a glimmer of 
knowledge about structure of living mat- 
ter, progress is being made at such a 
rapid rate that I consider it certain that 
in our lifetime several forms of life will 
be synthesized chemically in a test tube. 
This dilemma has, potentially, a larger 
effect on the future than does its nuclear 
predecessor. Emotional shock to our so- 
ciety which will inevitably follow syn- 
thesis of life in any form will have far- 


reaching consequences. 


Finally, I would like to cite develop- 
ments which will be made in attempting 
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to understand the psyche of man. We 
see in psychoanalysis, modern advertis- 
ing, brainwashing & propaganda, early 
results of this work. We can only 
speculate on effects, both good and evil, 
of achieving deep & detailed understand- 


ing of man’s mind & actions. 


responsiveness to science: 
Automation — unlimited energy  re- 
sources — detailed understanding of 
foundations of our universe, extending to 
life « mind themselves. These symptoms 
augur for ever-increased demand for re- 
sponsiveness in our lives to accomplish- 
ments at science frontiers. We can never 
compromise with scientific facts of life 
We must 


accept science & its progeny as a chal- 


either now or in the future. 


Our lives will be changed by sci- 
Without careful thought & de- 
liberate preparation, it is altogether pos- 


lenge. 


ence, 


sible that we will fail to derive the most 
good from its manifold blessings. 


The face of the earth will be changed in 
response to demands of the Nuclear Age 
& the Era of Science. You, as architects, 
will have responsibility for physical as- 
pects of that change, We shall be known, 
in part, to distant generations & to civili- 
zations yet to be, by changes you make 
in appearance of our way of life, even 
as we now judge remote past civilizations 
largely in terms of their architectural 
A fail- 


ure on your part to be responsive to de- 


& engineering accomplishments. 


mands of science & tenor of times will be 
reflected by future critics as a weakness 
in our civilization as a whole. 


I have every confidence that our western 
culture can survive these problems which 
it creates for itself, but we cannot hope 


to secure collectively a place in the sun 


unless we are sensitive to those inner- 
most human problems which are drawn 
from every phase of our experience. The 
Era of Science will test the depths of 
our political, social x ethical strength. 
I am certain that we shall survive these 
tests & go on to even greater heights of 
working for the common good. 
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(end) 


1 oe MIGHT BE OF SOME INTEREST to 
pick out those phenomena of the 
nuclear age which are here or imminent 
& to suggest in largest possible way what 
these things might ask of architecture, 
or even larger question of whether they 
will ask anything at all. 


We might settle for 6 — two of them, 
relativity & present notions of galaxies 
in the universe, have philosophical over- 
tones of high import — other 4 in their 
immediate & probable applications have 
equally portentous pragmatic promise. 


Let me deal with the philosophical prob- 
lems first, & in very broad strokes — I 
will not try to cover all the problems but 
speak for a moment only of the galaxies 
& of the expanding universe. 


It seems established without doubt that 
the earth we live on is a very small unit 
in one of the older galactic systems — 
that in terms of shape of all systems put 
together, the earth «& indeed the whole 
solar system is very far from being at 
center of things but instead is on or near 
periphery, quite removed from the heart. 


From probability considerations it seems 
that there must be many other planets 
somewhere, not in our system at all, but 
planets which have happened to have the 
combination of physical conditions favor- 
able to beginning & development of some 
-kind of life. There is no way of know- 
ing whether these forms of life are higher 
or lower than our own but this does not 
matter for there is no way of defining 
what we mean by higher or lower. It 
is certain that a long time from now all 
the energy of the sun will die away & 
that though other planets may help us 
out for a while the earth is destined for 
the deep freeze. It is certain that there 
are numbers of species of animals & 
plants even on this planet which have a 
much longer life history than human 
beings. It seems certain that total life 
span from first non-ape to present thing 
we call homo sapiens is so short that we 
have no way of knowing that the human 
being is in fact well equipped for long 
survival even on this planet. It is cer- 
tain that if by some devilish devices we 
were able to exterminate all life on this 
planet tomorrow, not only Western life, 
not only human life, not only animal 
life, but all life, indeed if we were able 
to destroy the earth itself with the maxi- 
mum violence needed for an instantane- 
ous destruction, all this would cause but 
minor & transient perturbations on some 
planets of our own system, a little on the 
sun, while most of the great universe 
which has expanded from a single enor- 
mous atom to its present & increasing di- 
versity would never know anything had 
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happened at all. In circumstances such 
as these it seems hard to be philosophic- 
ally excited about the state of man or the 
fate of man — much less to accept as a 
satisfactory answer to deepest search- 
ings a dated concept of a Creation or an 
anthropocentric notion of God, 


We have to note at once that this does 
not mean a negation of God or of Chris- 
tianity & on a different occasion it would 
be interesting to try to show why it 
does not. But it does put the idea of 
man on this earth as the center of any- 
thing important into very serious ques- 
tion, to say the least. 


On the one hand you might say that 
man has always been confronted with 
this situation. Primitive man saw damage 
done by lightning, tempest, forest fire or 
earthquake. He knew nothing of their 
origins but he attributed the results to 
malevolent or at best capricious gods. 


He felt better when he had named the 
forces by god-like names. He felt still 
better when he believed he could call 
these forces to help him against an enemy 
or propitiate them so they would not act 
against him. But he always visualized 
these gods as somehow concerned with 
his human destiny — he created not only 
an anthropocentric set of gods but he 
also made them anthropomorphic — even 
when he cast them in the bodies of ani- 
mals they were animals who acted like 
men —they could be bribed — they 
could be led to forget their wrath. This 
made him feel better even though he 
could never correlate disasters with his 
observances — he found it easier to for- 
get the times when oracles were wrong 
or to exculpate them by saying man had 
erred in his interpretations — easier to 
forget when good things had followed 
bad auspices, or vice versa -— easier to 
neglect situations where sacrifice had 
been in vain. In managing all this « 
over many centuries he built some of the 
noblest architecture men have ever built. 


Later on as he became more sophisticated 
he ceased trying to identify events of 
nature with separate gods & in the long 
run ceased even to blame them on actions 


of one God. But he still found the uni- 
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verse he knew to be frightening & he still 
needed something to make him feel more 
secure. At the time of writing the 
Psalms he had a very wrong notion of 
the nature of the sky & the earth & had 
very little concept of its vastness, let 
alone vastness of the universe. But even 
the size he knew frightened him, & in 
Psalm 8 the Psalmist could sing: 


“3. When I consider thy heavens, the 


work of thy fingers, the moon 
and the stars, which thou hast 
ordained ; 


4. What is man, that thou art mind- 
ful of him? and the son of man, 
that thou visitest him?” 


If he had stopped there we might find 
him echoing the agony of many men of 
knowledge today who accept as true the 
rough description of the universe I have 
made & of the time-scales I have indi- 
cated & who then cannot see how man 
is very important in the whole scheme 
of things, even though man comes nearer 
& nearer to being able to make living 
matter in the laboratory by reproducing 
conditions at the beginning of life on 
this planet — the life created, I hasten 
to reassure you, is as yet nothing but a 
sort of mud & bears no obvious resem- 
blance to a human embryo, much less a 
Frankenstein’s creation — but. even if 
man comes to create life there will be 
little reason to be proud of his powers 
in the face of the scale & performance of 
the universe. 


But the Psalmist did not stop there, & 
in the very next verse after he had asked 
why God should be mindful of man he 
went on: 


For thou hast made him a little 
lower than the angels, and hast 


crowned him with glory and 
honour. 
6. Thou madest him to have do- 


minion over the works of thy 
hands; thou hast put all things 
under his feet: 


with, as a sort of credit for all this, 
“O. O Lord our Lord, how excellent 
is thy name in all the earth!” 
The implications of the expanding uni- 
verse for all our faiths are far more 
portentous than minor discussions of the 
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descent of man which once brought no- 
toriety to another part of this great state 
& gave a sort of immortality to the 
names of Scopes, Bryan & Darrow. 


Full consequences of implications of rela- 
tivity or theory of galaxies have hardly 
been felt yet by many men. ‘They do 
not necessarily constitute any threat to 
religion but they probably do constitute 
a threat to theology, which is perhaps the 
reason that one important theologian re- 
marked recently that theology had no 
need for science. Most people probably 
still have not the slightest inkling of the 
facts of the universe, let alone any ten- 
dency to worry about their import. Some 
who have heard of them & sense their im- 
port try to ignore them but, comforting 
as it may be, this cannot last. More « 
more people, however, do have some 
inkling — & it seems to me it is this, 
quite as much as discontent with the 
way some aspects of human life & con- 
duct remain violent & threatening, that 
accounts for unquestioned increase in 
church attendance & unquestioned in- 
crease in financing for new church build- 
ing, & unquestioned high architectural 
standard of many of our newest churches. 


church architecture: 


It does not account so readily for fact 
that in so many recent church com- 
plexes the social functions of the complex 
dominate the sanctuary so that at times 
it is hard to tell that there is a place of 
worship there at all — or does it account 
for it? 


I have no intention of trying to help you 
to decide here whether people in this 
newly understood universe will find the 
solace they seek, but it is far from a fore- 
gone conclusion that they will not. Many 
priests & rabbis & ministers are struggling 
to understand natural phenomena better 
& they, if not the theologians, have a 
chance of bringing some sort of harmony 
& peace into the souls of men thus torn. 


Why is this worth any time in a talk 
about architecture in this age? 


I can think of several reasons. 


In the Ist place, we must remind our- 
selves that a very substantial proportion 
of all the greatest architecture that has 
ever been created has been in service of 
some religion or other & that this re- 
remained so over long periods of time & 
in service of many kinds of religion. It 
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is not so long ago that the great church 
or cathedral was the costliest & most 
prominent building in every town, when 
its spire was landmark of the commu- 
nity.. Today its scale & its cost have 
diminished in comparison with other 
things. The Cathedral of St John the 
Divine cannot be completed but there is 
no difficulty in completing the General 
Motors Research Center or a $50 million 
building for CIA. How long will shifts 
like this continue? Are they irreversible ? 
Will church architecture, however fine, 
continue to diminish in importance ? 


In the 2nd place, it suggests that as 
churches, survive & even wax stronger 
there may be extensive changes in serv- 


ice they perform, either in ritual or in 


actual contact with people. “This is quite 
aside from question as to whether pulpit 
of the future, if there is a pulpit, lies 
in a broadcasting or telecasting studio & 
not in a church at all. It asks all sorts 
of questions as to iconography which 
offered so rich an addition to great build- 
ings of the Middle Ages « which, even 
when applied to buildings serving faiths 
to whom these symbols are still vital, is 
likely in these days to be thin & unin- 
spired. Why is it uninspired ? 


But it cuts much deeper & to the heart 
of the faith of the architect himself. As 
a human being the architect who ob- 
serves the situation may react in one of 
the many ways a human being will re- 
act. On sheer logic the impotence of 
man in the face of the universe, sus- 
picion that universe & possibly even God 
is indifferent to his personal fate, to 
human fate as a whole, to fate of the 
whole earth, to fate of the solar system, 
this can lead him to conclusion that 
nothing matters, that his achievements 
are not only as dust but not worth try- 
ing for at all. This is fortunately not 
a very appealing prospect. 


The architect, like other educated men, 
cannot take the next refuge of pretend- 
ing the whole thing is not so after all, « 
that he will wake up tomorrow in the 
comforting & comfortable 18th century 
which was probably neither so comfort- 
ing nor so comfortable nor so orderly 
as we like to fancy. He has rather to 
find a plan for his own life something 
like that of a good Stoic, a plan which 
says to him that he has something he 
likes to do, that at. least some others 
like to have him do, & that he intends 
to make his peace with the universe by 
doing it as well as he can even though 
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his past, his future, & the memory of 
him & his age will be short, even though 
the universe is indifferent to his acts. 


Different people find this satisfaction in 
different faiths. The scientist who often 
asserts that he takes nothing on faith & 


acts only on those things which can be 
~ demonstrated has in fact based his life 


on an enormous item of faith: the faith 
that for man to know more & more about 
the universe, to gain more & more Ccon- 
trol over fragments of it, is a positive 
good, even though what he can now 
know or ever will know is tiny in face 
of the whole mystery, even though his 
powers may always look trivial in face 
of enormous powers of all nature. If 
you hold this belief in the goodness of 
knowledge, & it is hardly demonstrable 
on any very complete logical basis with- 
out enormous assumptions, then you can 
work happily & effectively to the end of 
increasing knowledge. 


the architect’s faith: 


- The true architect has another sense of 


dedication. It is a dedication to idea 
that beauty is in itself a good. This, 
too, is a matter of faith. “The universe 
is quite as indifferent to any beauty we 
may seek or gain as she is to our ac- 
cumulated store of knowledge. Even 
within the human scale, stores of knowl- 
edge & stores of beauty can be destroyed. 


Even among ourselves we cannot ex- 
actly say what constitutes beauty. But 
we know it nonetheless when it is really 
there. Everybody knows it in an inimi- 
table sunset, a shimmering or a turbulent 
sea, a towering snow-clad cloud-capped 
mountain, a splendidly formed tree or an 
elegant flower. We know it, too, in 
the greatest achievements of man in 
building, « such things as Hagia Sofia, 
the Parthenon, Reims Cathedral, the 
Taj Mahal, are not really argued about. 


With our own creations we have more 
difficulties — for prejudices x taste are 
more violent about one’s own day than 
they are about history but even then 
at the peak we come nearer to agree- 
ment. With respect to the rest, it may 
be that they are not really beautiful at 
all, or only partly so, ; 


It would have been a bad thing to bring 
up beauty not so many years ago. The 
word had been much used & it had been 
badly used to defend eclecticism, shoddy 
planning, indifference to human needs, 
awkward structure. For a time it was 
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cast out of the vocabulary of the sophis- 
ticated contemporary «& it has a hard 
time making its way back even now for 
it is an elusive quality. But the purge 
has been taken by architecture & con- 
valescence has set in. Without discard- 
ing any well-stated aspirations of past 
decades for orderly & efficient planning, 
for convenient human use, for better 
housing & vehicular planning « all other 
things that have made architecture so- 
cially conscious as it has been in few if 
any previous ages, we can still under- 
stand now that all this is not enough x 
that buildings or cities without beauty 
are not architecture or great cities. This 
is just as much an act of faith for a true 
architect, expressed or not, as belief in 
knowledge as a good is an act of faith 
for a scientist, & strongly held it can 
lead the architect to something of the 
same content. Every one who adds a 
valid piece of scientific knowledge, even 
a small one, contributes to the totality 
of knowledge. Every one who adds a 
really beautiful building, even a small 
one, contributes to the totality of beauty. 


the urban scene: 


It may be true that to a man of wide 
vision the streets of the city of knowl- 
edge are mostly slum-lined defiles with 
only a few temples of knowledge here x 
there amid slums of ignorance which re- 
main to be cleared. But this is not ap- 
parent to every one who passes by — 
areas of ignorance are perhaps more like 
land upon which nothing has yet been 
built, with perhaps here « there an ugly 
monument of prejudice which needs to 
be razed. But it has become more & 
more apparent to architects that how- 
ever well we may be building some in- 
dividual buildings, however beautiful a 
few may be, cities as a whole grow 
uglier, chance to see the beautiful unit 
is steadily infringed upon by unbeautiful 
things, weight of the beautiful edifice 
becomes smaller « smaller in the scale 
of the city as a whole. We all. know 
this & we do not know how to grapple 
with it, really. We know something 
more about techniques of city life than 
we used to, but only superficial tech- 
niques at that. We do not have a very 
good idea of what makes for happiness 
or pain in the urban setting. We can 
arrange for faster trafhic flows over river- 
like throughways but are not so sure 
where all this traffic is going or why. We 
have some theories but not great cer- 
tainty about desirable living densities. 
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We are pretty sure that buildings & the 
city are both enhanced by numerous 
squares, green spots, vistas, trees, but we 
do not know where to get the power 
to restore these to the city —« we are 
usually told that community or owner 
cannot afford them. 


Ours is an urban culture— the nuclear 
age has power to make it a village cul- 
ture again while not losing all advan- 
tages of metropolis — but this is not the 
likely outcome. More likely & less de- 
sirable is that it may make it a suburban 
culture — prefix sub is critical. Advan- 
tage of village may be serenity « com- 
panionship — its disadvantage that no 
one man can find many to converse with 
at the top of his bent — nor can biggest 
forms of art find an audience large 
enough to support them. But if the city 
denies art, if it provides no place for 
converse, if indeed it interposes barriers 
to converse it becomes a prison. We des- 
perately yearn for wonderful cities living 
to the hilt a vigorous & amiable life 
that ought to be implicit in the city. But 
we do not find such cities often. It is 
natural in such situations to yearn for 
greater powers, to fancy great creations 
that dictators have sometimes made pos- 
sible, while forgetting great atrocities of 
architecture they have also perpetrated. 


But mostly we utter jeremiads about the 
situation & then go on designing build- 
ings that come our way, as efficiently as 
we can, as economically as we can, but I 
will not admit as beautifully as we can. 
We seldom bet on beauty — not even on 
repose. 


Now the scientist bets on his faith every 
day & if the architect does not bet on 
beauty he has very little to bet on. It 
is pretty hard, in view of messages that 
come to us from the cosmos, to get much 
exhilaration out of putting up a bunch 
of human habitations, domestic or in- 
dustrial, which will keep everybody dry 
& warm in a neutral environment when 
we know it does not really matter to 
the universe whether every one is dry 
or warm anyway — fact that beauty we 
may make is also insignificant in face of 
orderly beauty of the universe, or even 
apparently disorderly beauty of the 
earth, fact that the universe & earth are 
quite indifferent to our achievements & 
will wipe out the hovel or the Parthenon 
with equal dispassion, is no longer of 
consequence. It is not of consequence 
the butterfly can remind us — the butter- 
fly who displays his beauty only for a 
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day & then is gone —if the days of our 
beauty are limited too, & the span, long 
in terms of the butterfly, is brief in terms 
of cosinic time, this matter need not mat- 
ter. But without this creed of beauty 
the architect is lost. It is time to admit 
this again. 


These are some of the complicated «& 
confusing philosophical questions that the 
nuclear age raises for architecture. 


foreseeable changes: 


Let me be much more cursory in the 
examination of great pragmatic changes. 
These have been often noted. We are 
headed for a day, & a day not very far 
away, when human beings will move 
from one large city to another half way 
around the world in a period of time 
that is for all practical purposes negli- 
gible. At the city itself he will still 
find some delays but physical ones will 
gradually be cleared away. It is safe to 
venture that he will move by most of 
his buildings at very high rates of speed 
& that he will seldom approach build- 
ings at pace of pedestrian, even in open 
daylight. What does this suggest as to 
beauty of the city? We know there is 
beauty of great mass as well as of detail. 


A mountain range is big enough so that 
you can move along it at high speed in a 
motor car & yet see it for a long time on 
approach & a long time in retreat. “This 
gives time for nature to~act- upon the 
mass before our eyes, for cloud shadows 
to sweep across it, for shadows cast by 
the sun to lengthen or shorten, for color 
of sky or earth backgrounds to change, 
for mover to view the mass from dif- 
ferent angles. So it is still possible for 
those on earthbound vehicles to see great 
urban masses like the towering end of 
Manhattan Island or like skylines of an 
increasing number of lesser known cities. 


Does it matter whether these skylines, 
these masses, have any unified character 
or shall this all come about by accident? 
Shall individual architects, even if they 
happen to produce a beautiful single 
building, be allowed to mutilate the 
beauty of the whole urbanscape? Shall 
it be possible to understand that city 
space if not individual building space has 
to be readjusted to an entirely new con- 
cept in which time-dimension of walker 
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is no longer only suitable dimension — 
is it possible to reconcile such notions 
with retaining details that may be of 
importance for walker, who by very act 
of walking & by his nearness to group 
can no longer see beauties of mass? Shall 
the city by night, the 24-hr city, have 
anything to say about design of build- 
ings? These are provocative questions. 


variety vs standardization: 


Increasing speed of transport coupled 
with changes in communication which 
thru printed matter, movies & television 
are steadily making visual impressions of 


the world common to all men can have 


one or two effects. On one hand dif- 
ferences can be so admired by men that 
every effort is made to perpetuate them, 
even to accentuate them, to keep the 
world a place in which a variety of ex- 
periences can be enjoyed. Surely this is 
what the sophisticated civilized man tries 
to do or wishes for. But it is equally 
possible that Coca Cola can become a 
universal beverage & on evidence today 
this is far more likely. Differences can 
be suppressed, everything can become the 
same, all cities can look alike so that one 
is never lonesome, if indeed he is never 
exultantly happy either. Is this stand- 
ardization inevitable for the nuclear age? 


Is it desirable even if thing standardized 
is of high quality? Is it archaic thinking 
to try to preserve diversity & is any ef- 
fort to do so bound to be synthetic « 
weak? Shall one rather ride the tide, 
knowing full well the risk that to make 
something every one will accept means 
making something that no one will ob- 
ject to rather than something that every 
one will love —« that this way medi- 
ocrity lies —or shall one try to find the 
crest of this wave & make out of stand- 
ardization & uniformity something even 
more admirable than the diversity which 
has been admired? It may not be im- 
possible. It is certainly a prodigious 
task. Important thing is for us each to 


have some idea of where we stand on. 


these matters. It can have more effect 
upon our daily work than we might 
imagine. 


power: 


Behind these developments which are 
fully upon us lie probability of essen- 
tially limitless power at behest of every 
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man & probability of increases in appli- 
cations of computer machine techniques 
to many manual activities which will 
insist upon longer leisure times. Dis- 
locations of a monetary kind which may 
come in economic life of individual fam- 
ilies are far less important than ques- 
tion of how this leisure time will be spent 
by all families. Has this anything to 
say about kind of social buildings we 
may want to have —could it mean a 
return to great agora where political 
issues can be debated by many people, 
not a few — does it mean development of 
enormous & handsome recreational areas 
which make previous achievements of 
man in this field seem trivial —or does 
it mean no architecture at all so far as 
architecture is identified with beauty? 
Atomic energy plant & computer ma- 
chine are neutral in this matter. 


alternatives: 


In my paper of two years ago, (Archi- 
tectural Record December 1954) I 
pointed out one thing that I want to 
repeat. We should not, I think, spend 
much time in wondering how details of 
our architecture will be modified by tech- 
nical change. These details will develop 
as times develop & they will be good or 
bad according to how we understand 
the times. It is accordingly our philos- 
ophy & vigor with which we act on it 
that will determine outcome. I said 
before that the atomic age might de- 
stroy our civilization. This I do not 
now rate as most likely possibility. I 
continued that it could redeem the West- 
ern city for a while, & this I believe it 
will do after a period of fumbling in 
which things get worse & worse. [| 
added that it could be dissipated in trivia, 
& this is I believe a really great risk. 


Finally I said that it could bring mate- 
rial changes in the world as a whole x 
in so doing save Western city & Western 
civilization. ‘The last is a consummation 
devoutly to be wished, but hardest to 
achieve. 


But architects will not be well armed 
to select among these alternatives, 
much less to help lead others to 
desired alternatives, if they do not sense 
the profound changes that the nuclear 
age will bring & has already brought to 
our philosophy as well as to our daily 
actions. It is not quite enough for those 
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who believe in beauty to let it come 
about by haphazard, to be at mercy of 
forces which have made decisions before 
they, creators of beauty, have ever got 
around to thinking what decisions would 
be about. 


working with science: 


Architects will be at mercy of these 
forces if they always make their ap- 
pearance on stage only in last act.. They 
cannot appear earlier unless they have 
a better overall comprehension of mean- 
ing & implications of modern science & 
technology than their education now 
gives them. It is not easy to say just 
how they will come by this. It will cer- 
tainly not be by becoming scientists. 


But come by it they must. Science is 
not the enemy of religion — but if re- 
ligion is the enemy of science, science 
will defeat it. Science is not the enemy 
of beauty —but if creators of beauty 
are enemies of science, science will de- 
feat them. It is allegorical to insist that 
science is in itself beautiful. 


But science has serious contributions to 
make to liberal education of every mod- 
ern man & in particular to sensitivity of 
artist & architect, & the modern man 
who declines to seek these contributions 
is unlikely to remain a modern man 
much longer. Scientists have not yet 
found sure ways to bring these larger 
values of science to non-scientists but 
this does not mean the values are not 
there. Real question is whether non- 
scientists will have the sense to seek the 
values. The architect who even begins 
to comprehend them has a better chance 
of creating beauty in our time than the 
one who rejects them out of hand — in- 
deed, he has the only chance. The com- 
prehension is to be broad, not narrow — 
sweeping, not detailed — but it must be 
there. ‘This is the message of the nu- 
clear age to architecture. 


If the message is heard we will find new 
beauties which it would be idle to try 
to describe. If it is ignored we will 
continue towards half-planned urban 
chaos, 


If the far-flung planets of the universe 
are laughing at us as we seek this rap- 
port, we can surely, as fallible humans, 
be happier to have tried than to have 
rested in lethargy while the universe 
passed us by. (end) 
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: F° MORE THAN 2,000 years archi- 

tects have been working with ce- 
applications 
ranging from massive structural founda- 
Port- 
land cement has largely replaced natural 
cement during last 100 years & has al- 
most exclusively been used in its natural 
gray state. 
of its name, due to resemblance to nat- 


mentitious materials for 


tions to refined detail castings. 


In fact, gray color was source 


ural stone found on the isle of Portland, 


England. 


More recently, architects have been ex- 
ploring potential uses of this material 
With additional de- 


sirable properties of color & texture, 


in terms of color. 


many new & varied applications have 
been found. As a consequence, desire to 
use this additional medium in architec- 
tural expression has prompted collection 
& publication of these data. 


While this publication is not intended 
to be a full « detailed treatise, the prac- 
ticing architect may find the summary 
of methods & properties helpful in selec- 
tion of a single method for a specific 
application. Bibliography citations will 
provide for additional study. 


Five methods are currently available to 
provide color in concrete ranging be- 
yond normal white to gray: 

e colored aggregate 

e colored pigment 

e@ paint 

@ stain 


e combination of first 2 


BULLETIN OF THE AMERICAN 


INSTITUTE OF 


QS ARCHITECTURAL ABSTRACTS @ 


COLOR IN CONCRETE 


LAVAS TIE WIN Os 2 Gao 


Following information relating to applications & techniques of obtaining colored 
concrete has been made available to the American Institute of Architects thru coop- 
eration of the Portland Cement Association. Data & information have been abstracted 
from publications listed in bibliography of this materials reference. Source material 
& information on specific aspects of color concrete applications have been pro- 


vided by Mr D P Jenny of Washington office of the Portland Cement Association. 


All of above methods of obtaining color 
in concrete require same careful design & 
control of concrete mixtures as in normal 
practice. Methods 1, 2 «& 5 may require 
special design in terms of cement & selec- 


Water- 
cement ratios are normally kept low to 


tion & grading of aggregates. 


produce conservatively high average 
strength, since probability of lowest pos- 
sible cost has been reduced by selection 


Cost 


comparisons for colored concrete can be 


of higher cost coloring process. 


justified only when made against other 
materials which provide equal color «& 
durability, & should not necessarily be 
based upon relationship of colored con- 
crete to uncolored concrete. Economics 
of material selection is not a part of 
this presentation since costs vary in pro- 
portion to contractor’s familiarity with a 
particular construction method. As use 
of colored concrete becomes more com- 
mon, prices will naturally follow a 
downward trend. Following informa- 
tion deals with technical aspects only of 


obtaining colored concrete. 


COLORED CONCRETE WITH 
COLORED AGGREGATES 
Obtaining color by use ot colored aggre- 
gates can be simplest or most complex 
of the 5 systems. On floors or horizontal 
surfaces, such as pavements & walks, 
colored aggregates can be incorporated 
into a_ thin wire-brushed 
after initial set has started. If colored 
aggregate is to be medium for vertical 


topping & 


surfaces requiring forms, system becomes 
more difficult. This system has advan- 


tage of providing both color & texture. 


ARCHITECTS 


JANUARY-FEBRUARY 


aggregate transfer: 

This method involves use of special 
colored aggregates which are temporarily 
bonded by an adhesive to form-liners. 


Liners are placed in forms & concrete is 
poured & “cured.” Forms & liners are 
then removed, which leaves aggregate 
exposed but embedded & bonded to con- 
crete, so that they are transferred from 
liners to concrete, creating a colored sur- 
face. Liners can be designed to give 
various surface patterns or colored tex- 
tural treatment with a high degree of 
design flexibility. This system involves 
additional labor, but total amount of ex- 
pensive special aggregate is small « there- 
fore entire effect is obtained in a reason- 


ably economical manner. 


Form-lincrs are pre-cut & fitted to forms 
in same manner as for architectural con- 
Panels are then removed & 
Col- 


ored aggregate of uniform size is then 


crete walls. 
coated with water-proof adhesive. 


spread over mastic & allowed to set. 


Joints between liner panels, although in- 
conspicuous, should be considered by ar- 
chitect to keep panels properly integrated 


with design features of building. 


Completed liner panels are then placed 
on inside of outer wall forms, with spe- 
cial precautions during actual pouring 
operation to obtain good bond but not to 
dislodge facing particles. 
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Hopper and chute 


Adhesives are water-resistant, so they will 
not be softened by wet concrete or by 
rain. ‘Thickness of adhesive coating will 
vary, depending on size of aggregate used 
& type of finish desired. Aggregate should 
be generally uniform in size (147-34 — 
32-4," —or %”-5%"’), surface dry & 
well shaped for good embedment. 


Aggregates may be marble, granite or 
ceramics, with marble generally avail- 
able from dealers in terrazzo supplies. 
Local aggregates may also be satisfactory, 


depending upon hardness, shape & color. Aagregaietransict 


liner 


. Rei 
Facing aggregates most commonly used a iorcenen 


are: 


e marble aggregates: Satisfactory, & avail- place concrete 


able in many colors. Breaks into desir- 
able shapes & is reasonable in cost. Color 
varies thru shades of green, yellow, pink, 
red, blue or gray, as well as black & 
white. 


in 12” layers 


Spud vibrator 
vibrate each 


layer at least 


10 seconds to 


e@ granite aggregates: Desirable, & ex- 
tremely durable, but color-range limited 
to white, black, gray or pink. 


Construction joint full depth 
PCA 


e ceramic aggregates: Wide range of bright 
colors, & colors may be combined to 
yield almost any tone desired. Aggregate 
costs about 4x as much as marble or 
granite, & thus is generally used for 
small surface areas. 


Designs are unlimited. Any number of 
colors may be used, depending upon par- 
ticular effect desired. Patterns can be 
created by using temporary divider strips 
to separate colors during aggregate ap- 
plication process. Each change in color 
usually requires.a day to dry properly 
before divider strips can be removed & 
an additional color can be applied. 


Placing Concrete also involves proper spe- 
cifications for grading, size of aggregate 
& air-entrainment, as well as water-ce- 
ment ratio & consistency. Internal vi- 
bration is preferable. Concrete should be 
placed thru chute or tremie. 


Liner removal usually requires about a 
5-day wait after concrete forms have 
been removed. ‘This allows concrete to 
harden around facing particles, to avoid 
pulling them away when liner is stripped. 


Finishing may take place about 14 days 
after stripping liners. Any of following 


surface treatments may be used. exposed colored aggregate for decorative panel at 
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terrazzo sidewalk patterns 


Textures may be obtained by: 


e wire brushing after liners have been re- 
moved is common method of producing 
coarse texture. Adhesive can be brushed 
away after it has dried for a week or 
more. Power-equipped brushes are nor- 
mal method of removing original adhe- 
sive. 


e bush hammering: Produces slightly rough- 
ened surface which has pleasing appear- 
ance but is usually uneconomical except 
for small areas of special ornamental in- 
terest. 


e sand-blasting: (300 to 400 sf/hr/noz- 
zle). Blasting etches aggregate & will 
change its color, but effect can be desir- 
able if taken into account beforehand. 


e polished finish: Dry grinding surface with 
grit resin-bonded stone until aggregate 
is well exposed. (Wet grinding is satis- 
factory but is slower). After dry grinding, 
pits & holes are usually filled with grout 
— final grinding & polishing following a 
3-day wait. This method is expensive & 
is usually reserved for small areas. 


Miscellaneous considerations: aggregate- 
transfer method, involving prefitted 
liner panels, requires that some of work 
be carried on under cover. Extra equip- 
ment necessary to produce panels in- 
cludes: shaker screen — hopper _ for 
spreading aggregate on panels & vibrating 
table to settle aggregate into adhesive. 
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terrazzo: 


Terrazzo is produced by pouring mix- 
tures of concrete containing marble chips 
or other aggregate on a prepared con- 
crete base slab. Additional aggregate 
is then rolled into surface of this fresh 
mixture so that 70% to 85% of finished 
floor area will consist of aggregate. 


Colored pigments may be included to 
produce a cement matrix of almost any 
shade « color desired. Metal divider 
strips are used to separate colors for de- 
sired patterns & at same time minimize 
shrinkage cracks. “Terrazzo course may 
be bonded to structural base or may be 
separated by means of a sand cushion. 
If separated, structural cracks will not 
be transmitted to terrazzo top course. 
Grinding & polishing then follows after 
concrete has hardened. 


Skilled labor, working under adequate 
supervision, is required for a good ter- 
razzo job. 


colored concrete pavements & walks: 


Generally pleasing results can be secured 
without pigments in the cement paste 
by removing surface mortar, allowing 
a colored coarse aggregate to be ex- 
posed. Such exposed aggregate slabs 
may be either 1- or 2-course construc- 
tion, but are usually 2-course because of 
generally higher cost of colored aggre- 
gate & consequent desire that as much 
coarse aggregate as possible be concen- 
trated at surface, with minimum of ex- 
posed mortar. With 2-course construc- 
tion, top can be designated with excess 
of coarse aggregate, while base course 
is made of more normal proportions. 


Concrete is mixed, deposited & finished 
in usual way. “Then mortar is removed 
from surface by brushing or washing, or 
with acid. 


poured vertical surfaces: 


Colored aggregate mixtures similar to 
those used for topping on slabs can be 
incorporated into poured walls or other 
vertical work. About 1” of facing ma- 
terial is placed against face-form as back- 
ing of ordinary concrete is poured. Care 
must be exercised to see that facing con- 
crete is placed in a manner that will 
assure bonding with structural material. 
Level of facing material is kept only a 
few inches higher than backing while 
it is being poured, 
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COLORED CONCRETE BY MEANS 
OF PIGMENT 


Colored pigment may be included with 
cement paste to give almost any desired 
variations in coloring. ‘This system does 
not color aggregate & therefore, if sur- 
face is subject to erosion or wear, aggre- 
gate color is a very important considera- 
tion. This method finds many applica- 
tions in both interior & exterior work, 
such as walks, driveways, terraces, floors 
& walls. Three methods of coloring 
concrete with pigments are: 


topping only 


Only pigments resistant to alkali can be 
used. Pure mineral pigments conform- 
ing to ASTM specifications generally fall 
into the ranges of: gray to black — 
blue — bright to deep red — brown — 
ivory or buff — green. 


Pigment is added to other dry ingredi- 
ents & mixed thoroughly before water 
is added. A color mixer, small ball mill, 
or sieve method may be used. ‘Test 
samples are most satisfactory method of 
anticipating final color. From 5lb to 
9lb of pigment/sack of cement may be 
required. In general, aggregate of nearly 
same color as pigment should be selected, 
or aggregate should have a color that will 
contrast pleasingly with colored paste 
surrounding it. White or transparent 
aggregates & use of white Portland ce- 
ment are recommended for light shades 
or bright colors. “Topping thickness for 
light wear is usually 1%”, « 1” if heavy 


wear or severe exposure is expected. 


dust-on color: 


This method applies equally well to 
either one or two course construction. 
After placing, a dust-on mixture is ap- 
plied immediately. This mixture is 
about 1 part of cement, | to 1% parts of 
sand, & required amount of pigment. It 
is then applied uniformly at rate of not 


less than 125 1b/100sf of floor area. 


After spreading dry material, it is floated 
& worked into slab. Normal trowelling 
procedures are then followed to produce 
a smooth surface, free from defects & 
blemishes, with same curing process 
recommended for other floor finishes. 


A chief advantage of this system is that 
dusting color on gives deep colors with 
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less pigment than would be required if 
it were mixed integrally. However, 
shades cannot be varied easily. 


one-course method: 


Pouring full thickness of colored con- 
crete is normally uneconomical, except- 
ing for very thin slabs or when only 
tints are desired. 


COLORED CONCRETE 
WITH PAINT 


Since concrete may be painted to attain 
any color effect, limitations of — this 
method are dependent upon paint mate- 
rial itself x would therefore be discussed 
under a treatise on paint for masonry 
materials. Cement, oleoresinous & latex 
paints are available for this purpose. 
(See TRG 11-1 & 2, AIA BULLETIN, Jan/ 
Feb « Mar/Apr 1956). Within last 2 
or 3 years new masonry paints have been 
introduced which are designed specific- 
ally for concrete. Chief claim by manu- 
facturers of these new products is in- 
herent resistance to alkali. Many of 
the paints are water-based & generally 
fall within the latex group. However, 
some paint manufacturers produce oil- 
base paints specifically for masonry ap- 
plications. 


Normal preparation precautions should 
be taken prior to painting, such as ob- 
taining dry, dust-free surfaces, & possibly 
neutralizing surface chemically. For 
floors, the more coats of paint, the bet- 
ter. Moisture migration & consequent 
blistering are design factors to be con- 
sidered, especially for exterior surfaces. 


Selection of Portland cement paint, latex, 
or oleoresinous brand names should be 
based upon proof of adequate field test- 
ing under various exposure conditions. 


Since trafic on floors will wear thru 
paint material, occasional maintenance & 
upkeep is required. 


COLORED CONCRETE 
WITH STAINS 


Floors — chemical stains may be applied 
to cured concrete surfaces to produce 
various tones of brown, buff & green. 


Stains are chemical compounds which, 
when applied to concrete, result in pre- 
cipitation of a color. Use of stains re- 
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quires skill, & recommendations of man- 
ufacturer should be followed closely to 
obtain best results. 


Chemical stains can be used as listed 

below: 

e wood stains (most common method) may 
be applied after concrete surface has 


been treated with a solution of zinc sul- 
phate to neutralize saponifiable material. 


e surface can be impregnated with slightly 
acid solutions of ferric or cupric sul- 
phates, chlorides or other metallic salts, 
which will result in the deposit of insolu- 
ble colored metallicoxide or hydroxide in 
surface pores. Buffs, yellows & greens 
may be obtained in this manner. 


oe after second process is followed, a second 
chemical can be applied to surface & re- 
action of the 2 materials forms an in- 
soluble colored precipitate on the con- 
crete surface. Ferric chloride will pro- 
duce a muddy, brown precipitate, & ad- 
dition of sodium ferro-cyanide will pro- 
duce a dark blue precipitate. 


e analine dye, added to a solution of wax 
& dissolved in a suitable solvent, such as 
naptha con be cainted on concrete. 


e chemical indicators used in chemical 
analysis will also groduce brilliant colors 
on concrete surfaces. One patented 
staining method uses a solution of aliza- 
rin, which reacts with calcium oxide in 
concrete to produce purple. Presence of 
aluminum-sulphate, prior to addition of 
alizarin, will produce a brilliant red 
color. 


Stains are marketed by several com- 
panies under various trade names. Some 
experience with stains has shown that 
colors fade in time but experiments have 
been continuously under way to improve 
performance of these products. Since 
these are largely patented systems, ex- 
posure tests should be requested prior 
to using. 


summary: 


Entire field of producing color in con- 
crete is receiving much attention by in- 
dustry. Methods now available have 
been tried over a period of years with 
generally satisfactory results. New & 
more direct methods of incorporation of 
color into cement paste as a pigment, 
or as stains applied to cured concrete, 
along with refined & more economical 
methods of aggregate transfer & exposed 
aggregate concrete, are certain to be 
forthcoming. 
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Bibliography of publications relat- 
ing to color in concrete available 
from: PORTLAND CEMENT 
ASSOCIATION B34-eH 
Grand Avenue, Chicago 10, Illinots 


A Practical Course in Concrete 
68p 


Henry Giese 


Colored Concrete Pavement Lanes 
2p 


Color & Texture in Architectural Concrete 
by Aggregate Transfer ; 
14p 


Concrete Floor Finishes 
24p 


Mineral Pigments for Use in Coloring 
Portland Cement Concrete 


1p 


Design & Control of Concrete Mixtures 
68p 


Painting Concrete 
4p 


Producing Colored & Textured Facings for 
Concrete Masonry Units 


1p 


Suggested Specifications for Application of 
Portland Cement Paint on Exposed Con- 
crete Masonry Walls 


3p 


Suggested Specifications for Applying 
Finishes & Coverings on Concrete Resi- 
dence Floors 


7p 


Suggested Specifications for Concrete 
Walks, Driveways, Aprons, Terraces, Porch 
Floors & Retaining & Garden Walls 


8p 


Surface Treatments for Concrete Floors 
2p 


White Concrete Floors—2p 


Partial List of Manufacturers of Color | 
Pigments | 


Partial List of Manufacturers of Special 
Facing Aggregates | 
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by John W McLeod, AIA* 


N THINKING about new ideas in 

school construction it becomes 
evident that two separate influences 
are constantly at work, changing & 
refining our attitudes & approaches 
to school planning. Stated simply, 
these influencing factors are: 


e changing concepts in education 


e technological advances in design & ma- 
terials 


While it is impossible to measure 
relative importance of these two 
major influences on school plan- 
ning, it is my opinion, based on a 
lifetime spent in design of school 
buildings, that architecture has & 
always should, serve as the hand- 
maiden of education. In other words, 
new techniques we have learned in 
regard to structure, & new & im- 
proved materials which are becom- 
ing available, should serve one pur- 
pose, & one purpose alone — & that 
is, to provide an environment which 
will permit education to develop to 
its fullest extent, without any crip- 
pling restraint imposed by the build- 
ing envelope with which we surround 
it. 


significant new work: 


Let’s examine some changes taking 
place in education, at least insofar 
as these changes are influencing de- 
sign of school buildings. We can 
fairly well agree that, in postwar 
years, we have expended our best 
efforts in design of elementary 
schools, mainly because greatest 
pressures have occurred at elemen- 
tary level. Vitality of our educa- 
tional resources in lower grades is 
evidenced by exciting, colorful 
buildings found in every state of 
the union. It has been my privilege, 
in serving as vice-chairman of the 
AIA National Committee on School 
Buildings, to have visited hundreds 
of school plants from Maine to Cali- 
fornia. | am constantly impressed 
by fact that a great many, if not 
most, really significant school build- 
ings are to be found, not in large 
cities, but in smaller communities 
of say, Texas, or Maine, or Michi- 
gan, & yes, even in my own state of 
Maryland. This | attribute, almost 


* vice-chairman AIA Committee on School 

Buildings — from a talk at New Jersey 
School Board Association workshop pro- 
gram — November 1956 
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without exception, to sincere efforts 
of a dedicated educator, who like 
the country doctor, wants nothing 
but the best for his own community, 
& inspires those around him, includ- 
ing his architect, with an _ over- 
whelming desire to provide it. This 
is why, | believe, that significant 
strides have been made in elemen- 
tary school planning & building. Dif- 
ferent though the educational ap- 
proaches may have been, end result 
is @ vigorous, enthusiastic elemen- 
tary program complete with school 
buildings to match. 


some specifics include: 


access outdoors from classrooms 
corridorless schools 
self-contained classrooms 
attractive courtyards 

lower ceilings 


improved furniture, 
better finishes 


movable casework, 


secondary schools lagging: 


Can the same be said for our sec- 
ondary schools & their buildings? 
With few exceptions, | think not. 
We have, of course, seen any num- 
ber of excellent highschools de- 
signed & built in past few years, but 
basically, insofar as educational 
program is concerned, the same 
guiding principles have been used 
as were in effect some 10 or 15 
years ago. It is true, of course, that 
a great many physical changes have 
taken place in our present-day high 
schools. We have reduced number 
of stories & spread out the building, 
we have decentralized some into 
campus-style arrangements, & so on, 
taken altogether, these buildings 
have been eminently successful in 
terms of today’s educational pro- 
gram — but what of tomorrow? 


As an architect engaged in design 
of school buildings, | should know 
better than launch into a discussion 
of educational programing. How- 
ever, because | will touch upon some 
aspects of education which, if gene- 
rally accepted, may significantly af- 
fect secondary school planning, | 
shall proceed to discuss these points, 
secure in my cloak of ignorance. As 
one thought-provoking approach to 
secondary education, | am sure some 
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of you have heard or read about th 
hypothetical concept of total educ« 
tional experience developed b 
Archie Shaw, Superintendent 
Schools in Scarsdale, NY, & widel 
publicized. This concept envisior 
the school itself providing only 

portion of the students’ experience 


“Random Falls: 


By means of “work contracts” stu 
dent is enabled to draw upon a 
community resources to further hi 
education. He may work for a tim 
in the county courthouse or again i 
the local manufacturing plant, eac! 
time returning to school for furthe 
study in ‘’common learnings.’ Ever 
within school itself the need for ac 
commodating constantly © shiftin 
class groupings has stimulating im 
plications for planning the educa 
tional center. In this connectior 
School Executive Magazine commis 
sioned John Lyon Reid, FAIA, on 
of the country’s leading school ar 
chitects, to design a plant to hous 
this unique program. Examinatior 
of these designs will indeed point u; 
the fact that the educational pre 
gram surely dictates the plannin 
approach. 


You may say that since this whol: 
concept is hypothetical anyway, w 
can dismiss it as an interesting men 
tal exercise. Surprisingly enoug! 
though, editors point out that almos 
every so-called innovation outline: 
in this concept is presently in use it 
one or another school system acros 
the country. 


the little school idea: 


Another interesting but somewha 
different educational approac!} 
which may well affect secondar 
school planning is to be found ir 
the “little school’’ idea. This de 
velopment has its roots in the ofter 
expressed concern which many edu 
cators have for the large highschoo 
which by its very size tends to be 
come overpowering & institutional 


The “‘little school/’ concept then 
seeks to break down the very large 
highschool into several smaller uni 
schools of 300 or 400 pupils each 
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The idea is, of course, that closer 
pupil-teacher relationship of smaller 
schools can be retained, without 
losing advantages of extensive fa- 
cilities which only a large school can 
offer. Also, it is said, a student has 
a sense of ‘’belonging’”’ in his rela- 
tion a “little school’’ which he can 
never quite achieve when thrown 
in with a thousand other pupils. 


an actual example: 


Rather than attempt to discuss all 
planning implications inherent in 
the “little school’’ idea, perhaps, by 
describing for you an actual school 
plant based on these principles, | 
can better add to your understand- 
ing of this fairly unique educational 
& architectural approach. 


North Hagerstown High School, 
which will house 1600-1800 stu- 
dents, is to be located in Hagers- 
town, Maryland, & was designed by 
our firm for the Washington County 
(Maryland) Board of Education. 
Contract cost for this project is 
slightly over $3,000,000 & construc- 
tion will start soon. Decision to de- 
sign this school plant in terms of 4 
small unit schools, was made after 
some small beginnings of the ‘‘little 
school’’ idea had been incorporated 
into design of another highschool in 
the same county, completed & oc- 
cupied in September 1956. From 
these small, somewhat timid ap- 
proaches, all of us concerned, board, 


superintendent, educational con- 
sultant, & particularly our own firm 
as architects, felt that we had 
gained enough knowledge to launch 
into a full-fledged design project 
embracing all of the “little school” 
principles. 


Basically, North Hagerstown High 
School, is physically sub-divided into 
4 small school units of 400 pupils 
each. Each school will have its own 
administrative & guidance counsel- 
ing facilities. Each school will have 
its Own assembly area & grouped 
around this will be general & specia!- 
ized classrooms & laboratories for 
each group. All 4 “little schools’ 
are arranged around & related to 
library unit, & this library then, be- 
comes focal point of instructional 
areas of all 4 schools. 


There are, to be sure, certain build- 
ing elements in the total school plan 
which will be used by all of student 
body. A 1500-seat auditorium will 
also serve as community auditorium. 
A large gymnasium, however, will 
be arranged somewhat differently 
than in a typical highschool. A 
series of smaller locker & dressing 
rooms are provided, since it is ex- 
pected that with 4-school arrange- 
ment, intramural sports will take on 
new meaning. 


In matter of food service & dining 
facilities, we have brought forth 
some interesting innovations. This 
problem of mass-feeding for 100s of 


Random Falis: typical learning laboratory 
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students has always been of some 
concern to educators, & difficult for 
architects to solve. Solution here 
has been to provide a food service & 
dining area for each 2 schools. A 
3rd dining room is provided in the 
public area of the school for use of 
teachers, visitors, & students who 
may not happen to be working in the 
“little schools’’ at the time. A cen- 
tral kitchen will prepare meals & 
transport them in insulated food 
carts to the 3 serving-kitchens. Even 
though we have a single dining 
area serving 2 little schools, it is 
possible by use of folding doors to 
serve one or other of the 2 schools 
independently. 


While we have provided specialized 
shop areas for vocational & home 
arts training, we have also provided 
areas for generalized training in 
these subjects adjacent to the little 
schools, so that these activities can 
be more closely related to classroom 
work programs. 


educational television: 


Provisions have been made in North 
Hagerstown High School for a radio 
& TV workshop. This matter of edu- 
cational TV brings me to another 
potent force which can change our 
planning concepts for schools, both 
elementary & secondary. About 6 
months ago, the Fund for Advance- 
ment of Education, working jointly 
with the Radio, Electronic Television 
Manufacturers Association, chose 


Washington County, Maryland, to 


North Hagerstown HS: general education lab 
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be recipient of a grant to inaugu- 
rate a 5-year county-wide closed cir- 
cuit educational TV program. This, 
| believe, is the first such large scale 
experiment of its kind, with ulti- 
mate objective of having all 48 
schools in the county participating 
in the program. 


It is not my purpose to enter into a 
lengthy discourse here on pros & 
cons of educational TV, but to 
sketch for you, briefly, some impli- 
cations which TY may well have for 
design of our future schools. Since 
the 2 highschools which we have de- 
signed for this board of education 
are expected to play an important 
role in the TV experiment, we have 
had to work quite closely with tech- 
nical experts in providing necessary 
facilities for both receiving & trans- 
mitting. Further, since this is a con- 
tinuing experiment, we have had to 
work out our structural elements in 
such a way to permit running of TV 
cables to every possible location. 
This has required a great dea! more 
flexibility & accessibility than would 
be required under normal circum- 
stances. 


After observing the TV program in 
action, it seems to me, if we are go- 
ing to use this medium in our 
schools, that some theories as to 
daylighting classrooms may have to 
change, & indeed, some thinking 
about desirable size of classrcoms 
itself, may have to be reappraised. 
Certainly, if educational television 
becomes a vital teaching force & not 
just another supplemental teaching 
aid, then implications, with respect 
to both elementary & secondary 
school building planning, may be 
far-reaching indeed. 


junior colleges: 


One other area in which | can see 
possibility for future change is in 
respect to the junior college, or com- 
munity college, as some prefer to 
call it. Already we can see in Cali- 
fornia the beginnings of a tremen- 
dous acceleration in construction of 
junior colleges. | understand that 
100s of school districts there are 
constructing these facilities or pre- 
paring for them. Regardless of 
whether or not we see these junior 
colleges as separate entities or 
merely as an extra layer on the high- 
school, we are surely faced with 
some new requirements which, in 
turn, will require new & different 
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solutions in school planning. As an 
example, in one of our Hagerstown 
highschools, we have built a sep- 
arate junior college administration 
& commons building. Highschool fa- 
cilities will serve, for present, to 
house instructional activities but a 
part of the 88-acre site is being 
reserved for future junior college 
development. 


| have outlined just a few significant 
developments known to me which 
are taking place in education today. 
There are, of course, a great many 
others of equal significance. Some 
of these ideas will fall by the way- 
side, others again, will bear fruit % 
take their place in the expanding 
educational scheme of things. All 
will leave their mark on the plan- 
ning of school facilities. 


technological advances: 


A 2nd factor which may influence 
school planning is technological ad- 
vance in design & materials. The 
building industry is now ready to 
supply us with an array of new ma- 
terials—materials which need not 
require us to discard completely the 
tried & true products but should per- 
mit us new flexibility to adjust our 
buildings to changing demands. 


Specifics include: 


e new daylighting control methods 

e new electrical lighting methods 

e packaged heating & air conditioning 
e precast structural systems & roofing 
panels 


component prefabrication: 


Great interest has developed in 
past few years in many new metal 
curtain-wall treatments. Large units 
of window & wall panel are available 
in steel & aluminum, so insulated 
that a 2” thickness of panel wall 
can do the work of a 12’. masonry 
wall. This is just one example of a 
type of component prefabrication. 


A great many laymen have supposed 
that the architectural profession is 
opposed to prefabrication. | can as- 
sure you that this is not so-— the 
AIA for years has been chief pro- 
ponent of modular coordination, 
which is, of course, forerunner of all 
forms of prefabrication. What the 
architectural profession is opposed 
to, however, is over-the-counter sale 
of packaged prefabricated class- 
room space. 
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| have described for you some inter- 
esting experiments in education 
which have been going on in many 
cities, towns & villages across the 
country. | have worked with school 
boards, faculty committees & citi- 
zens’ advisory groups, discussing, 
analyzing & evaluating needs & 
wishes of a great many communities 
in relation to their school building 
programs. With this as a back- 
ground, | cannot convince myself 
that we are ready to set these things 
aside & accept one or another manu- 
facturer’s idea of what a_ school 
room should be. | realize that a 
great many school board members, 
superintendents, & yes, even archi- 
tects, become “‘battle-weary”’ from 
constantly fighting rising costs, ris- 
ing enrollments, etc, but surely, 
achievements we have made in this 
country, thru education at local 
level, are not to be exchanged lightly 
for some mail-order panacea for all 
of our school-building ills. 


What | would propose to industry is 
this — concentrate on producing 
more & more complete assemblies 
of component parts of structures & 
accessories, so that advantages of 
mass-production, in terms of re- 
duced costs & accelerated delivery 
schedules, would be of material 
benefit to all, & not alone to some 
particular manufacturer. Advan- 
tages are obvious — wide range of 
selection among products, retention 
of traditional practices of competi- 
tive pricing & public bidding, & most 
important of all, freedom to plan a 
school building, using these stand- 
ard components, but in such a way 
that it will function for betterment 
of educational processes, rather 
than to strangle them. 


Finally | would say — encourage 
your superintendent & his staff to 
explore new and better ways of 
teaching & then further, encourage 
your architect to use some of the 
new & exciting materials which are 
becoming available, so that benefits 
of our American productive know- 
how will be returned to us in reduced 
costs & better school buildings. Mis- 
takes may be made but these mis- 
takes should not be used as excuses. 
to divest ourselves of our responsi- 
bility to provide our children with 
the best possible education & in best 
possible buildings we are able to 
provide. (end) 
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AIA File No. RI 


THE ARCHITECT & FIRE SAFETY 


report of AIA Committee on Human Safety (1956) 


See REGISTRATION LAWS are enacted 
to protect the public. This does not 
mean that if architect designs buildings 
that are sufficiently strong he has met 
requirements of registration. here are 
many other items often ignored that he 
must design into his buildings to protect 
occupants. In our studies of many fires 
& accidents, we have come to conclusion 
that some architects have failed to assume 
their full responsibility. They may have 
been under false impression that regis- 
tration acts were to protect them from 
unfair competition. 


Every architect should study action of 
fire & gases of combustion, how firemen 
work & how human beings act in panic, 
if he is to fulfill his calling. This com- 
mittee has for 3 years made an intensive 
study of ways & means architect can use 
to better fulfill his mission. We have 
called attention to many things that will 
save lives & The Institute has published 
them. Requests for reprints of our. last 
report, “Architect's responsibility for fire 
safety,’ & the many comments we have 
received heartens us that there may be 
some tangible results of our work. 


Problem of safety in design is so serious 
& need of architects to acquaint them- 
selves with these problems is so great 
that we must go on & trust that, in time, 
we will see results for which we are striv- 
ing. We know of cases where changes 
in design have been made as a result of 
our efforts. We trust there are others. 


One reason we have so many deaths from 
fire & other accidents is psychological, 
that is, the attitude that “It can’t happen 


to me.” This appears to apply to archi- 
tects also. 
Our contacts with manufacturers of 


home fire alarms & fire-retardant paints 
have brought this out. Selling costs are 
unusually high because our people are not 
‘safety-minded. They think little of pay- 
ing $3,000 for a car but to spend a 


couple of hundred dollars to safeguard- 


their families is too much. It is up to the 
architect, who from education & experi- 

ence, should be safety-minded, to protect 
them. 


A short time ago a county road com- 
missioner gave as a reason for not doing 
anything about an unusually dangerous 
railroad crossing —no one had_ been 
killed there. It was later determined 
there had been. several narrow escapes. 
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We should recognize potential hazards & 
try to eliminate them before deaths « 
injuries occur. When it comes to build- 
ings, it is our duty to design them to give 
human beings a better chance of survival. 
In this third report, we will bring out 
further items that architect should con- 
sider as he designs, & also hazards he 
should consider in specifying certain ma- 
terials. 


Built-in saftey should be architect’s 
greatest contribution to building. Build- 
ing codes cover some items we will dis- 
cuss, but as many buildings are con- 
structed where no code applies, we be- 
lieve that they should be mentioned. 


‘There are several national codes, such 
as Building Exits Code,* Elevator Safety 
Code, etc. They may not be legal re- 
quirements in the community but every 
architect should be familiar with these 
standards & their fundamental require- 
ments. 


HOTELS 


We have mentioned several hazards in 
hotels, such as stairways, etc, but in 
hotels, as well as other buildings hous- 
ing transients, many precautions should 
be taken in design. We will also briefly 
recall some items we have discussed _be- 
fore. 


exits: 


All exit stairs should lead directly to 
out-of-doors & shauld be enclosed, even 
if structure is only 2 stories high.* Care 
should be taken that exit doors from 
assembly rooms open in direction of 
travel. Exits should be well marked « 
lighted, & exit lights should be on an 
emergency circuit. Where stairs must 
terminate inside building, this floor «& all 
floors below should be completely 
sprinkled & cut off from all hazardous 
locations by fire doors. In order that 
exterior escape stairs be usable in case 
of fire, all doors & windows opening on 
them must be metal with metal frames & 
wire glass. Private rooms should never 
be used for access to escape stairs, 


One principle of safe design is that there 
must be 2 avenues of escape from all por- 
tions of a building, either enclosed stairs 
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terminating at exterior points or exterior 
escape stairs with proper safeguards that 
will make them safe exits. 


ventilation: 


As fire & smoke can~ quickly spread 
throughout a building through ventilat- 
ing ducts, there are several precautions 
that are “musts” in hotel design. There 
should be smoke-detection devices in 
ducts to stop fans, sound an alarm, & 
notify fire department, « there should be 
dampers with fusible links at all fire 
wails & floors. Air intakes must be kept 
away from locations where there may be 
combustible materials. 


In certain cases exhaust ducts can be 
used for venting smoke if system is prop- 
erly designed.* : 


No fans should vent-into a corridor. 


Vents from kitchens should be carefully 
designed as many fires originate here. 
COs should be provided in ducts & can- 
opies in kitchens. 


Refrigerant in air-conditioning systems 
should be neither toxic nor flammable.* 


sprinklers & alarms: 


Automatic sprinklers are best guarantee 
of safety to life. All unsprinkled hotels 
should have fire walls « self-closing fire 
doors to retard fire & smoke travel. 


There should not be over 200’ of corri- 
dor without smokeproof doors in an un- 
protected area. Hotels of fire-resistive 
materials should also have sprinklers in 
store rooms, sheps & other hazardous lo- 
cations. “There should be a fire alarm 
system for these locations. 


Stores off lobby are always a source of 
danger & should have automatic sprink- 
lers. A second-best would be a fire alarm 
system. A fire in one of these stores is 
practically same as a lobby fire, which in 
hotels where stairs terminate in lobby 
can cause a tragedy. Due to require- 
ments of hotel management, many hotels 
have this condition. It is recommended 
that all basements « public rooms be 
sprinkled. 


In attempting to pick out most important 
locations for installing sprinklers, we 
have a difficult problem as guest rooms 
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FIRE SAFETY (continued) 


head the list, with boiler rooms, locker 
rooms, storage rooms, janitor, & maid 
closets. following. Worthwhile insur- 
ance credits are given for complete 
sprinkler installations. 


An alarm system to alert all rooms 
should be provided, operated from 
switchboard. It should also call fire de- 


partment & alert hotel fire brigade. 


Every hotel that is not completely 
sprinkled should have an automatic fire 
alarm system. Early discovery of a hotel 
fire is essential for safety to life. When 
sprinkled, there should be an alarm to 
sound when a head opens. 


There should be a special alarm system 
to rooms of assembly so that panic will 
not ensue. 


basements: 


Basements should always be cut off from 
the first floor by fire doors, & basement 
should be provided with a door or doors 
directly to outside, x have other vent 
areas if possible.* 


electrical: 


Wiring should be designed to discourage 
tampering. Today’s hotels, even more 
modern structures, have too few outlets 
in guests rooms. As a result cords are 
strung around rooms & these are a defi- 
nite fire hazard. 


Linen rooms should have switches pro- 
vided with pilot lights on corridor side. 


doors: 


Doors to rooms should be fire resistant. 
Wood dcors with panels are not recom- 
mended. If we must have transoms, 
which will admit deadly gases in case 
of fire, they should never have 
plain glass. Door & transom should re- 
sist fire for 45 minutes, altho 30 minutes 
is about all we can hope for at present 
time. It is also necessary that these 
doors be fitted to be as smoke-tight as 
possible. 


materials: 


Non-fire resistant wood panelling should 
be restricted in use. All draperies & 
hangings should be flameproofed. Paint- 


* Ref: AIA Bulletin Mar-Apr 1956 
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ing & decorating materials should be 
chosen with care. Some materials carry 
fire rapidly & emit noxious smoke. 


venting: 


Refer to previous report on venting for 
gases of combustion.* Here we wish 
to call special attention to design of sky- 
lights & penthouses so that they vent in 
case of fire. This can be done by using 
fusible links or glass or plastic that will 
fail. Automatic vents are available for 
use on roofs « should be considered. 
Screens should be placed under glass sky- 
lights or domes where glass, in case of 
fire, might break & injure people below. 
Such skylights should have automatic 
openings. 


miscellaneous: 


Refer to previous report on hazardous 
rooms in hotels. In resort hotels, incin- 
erators * should never be located in 
building. Ranges should always be placed 
on fireproof floors. Heating plant should 
be cut off from rest of building — sep- 
arate structure is desirable. No heating 
pipes, even low pressure steam, should 
come into contact with wood.* Fire 
stops around pipes, dumb-waiters, etc, 
are important in confining fire. Con- 
cealed spaces should be eliminated as 
far as possible.* Inside courts are a great 


hazard. 


history of hotel fires: 


Every architect should read “Occupancy 
fire record —FR 56-6, of the NFPA.” 
It is not pleasant reading. As we study 
hotel fires over past few years, we find 
same reasons for loss of life repeated 
many times. It is well to give a few 
of them: open stairways, open elevator 
shafts, combustible air shafts, open tran- 
soms, no fire-detection system, no auto- 
matic sprinklers, combustible interior 
finish, undivided attics, enclosed stairs 
terminating in building, unprotected fire 


“escapes, fire doors blocked open or fail- 


ing to close soon enough, no smoke bar- 
riers, insufficient exits « light wells. 


Items that appeared most frequently were 
open stairs & elevator shafts. As far 
back as 1858 30 people were killed in a 
hotel because of an open stairway &, in 
1883, 71 died because of inadequate 
exits. Architects at turn of century had 
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sufficient information to indicate that 
vertical openings carry fire rapidly & 
ceased to design buildings with open 
stairways, elevator shafts, etc. We can- 
not blame them too severely when we 
are doing same thing today, except when 
a code prevents. We have in these re- 
ports called attention to fatalities in 
past 2 years because of open stairways, 
one case in a 2-story building & one in 
a new structure.* 


We also noted that of late years many 
hotel fires have been quickly extinguished 
because buildings were protected by 
automatic sprinklers. 


Many have died in hotels because of 
open transoms. Building Exits Code 
bans them in sleeping rooms in new 
buildings. 


In 200 hotel fires following causes con- 
tributed to deaths: 


no sprinklers — 135 
delayed discovery — 98 
open stairs, elevator shafts & corridors 97 


trapped without access to exits — 26 


responsibility: 

Both owners & architects have a moral 
responsibility to provide safe buildings 
for the public. When we look over hotels 
of the country it appears that this re- 
sponsibility has not been accepted seri- 
ously. In many cases it was due to 
ignorance of what should or should not 
be done. That excuse is no longer valid. 


MOTELS 


While motels have introduced new fire 
safety for travelers, there are a few 
items that should be kept in mind in 
their design. Continuous attic space in 
some motels furnishes concealed space 
where fire can travel rapidly & may not 
be discovered until a ceiling falls. Such 
a space should be provided with barriers 
dividing attic into several separately 
vented sections. 


Now that we have fire alarm systems 
that are reasonable in cost, such a system 
should be considered. 


Hazard of unvented gas heaters is so 
well known that we need not go into 
detail. 

(to be continued in Journal) 
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1957 BUILDING PRODUCTS 
LITERATURE COMPETITION 

In the 1957 Building Products Litera- 
ture Competition, sponsored by ‘The 
American Institute of Architects « The 
Producers’ Council, Inc, following Cer- 
tificates of Exceptional Merit, Certifi- 
cates of Merit, « Honorable Mentions, 
were awarded by: 

JURY OF AWARDS 

John R Magney, AIA, chairman 

Grosvenor Chapman, AIA 

Howard G Hall, AIA 

Norman J Schlossman, FAIA 

William B Simboli, AIA 

These awards will be presented during 


the Centennial Celebration of The AIA 
in Washington, DC in May 1957. 


CLASS | 


Literature concerned primarily 
basic technical information: 
CERTIFICATE OF EXCEPTIONAL MERIT 
Aluminum in modern architecture (2 vols) 
Reynolds Metals Company 


with 


CERTIFICATE OF MERIT 

Alloys & mill products 

Aluminum Company of America 
Reinforced concrete floor systems 
Portland Cement Association 

Metal lath 

Metal Lath Manufacturers Association 
Wood structural design book 

National Lumber Manufacturers Association 
Fir plywood 

Douglas Fir Plywood Association 
Woodwork brochure portfolio (a series) 
Architectural Woodwork Institute 
James Arkin, AIA, Editorial Consultant 


HONORABLE MENTION 
Sound absorption coefficients of architec- 
tural acoustical materials 


Acoustical Materials Association 
Technical notes on brick & tile (a series) 
Structural Clay Products Institute 

Timber design & construction handbook 
Timber Engineering Company 


CLASS Il 


Literature offering technical informa- 
tion confined to particular products ot 
a single manufacturer: 


CERTIFICATE OF EXCEPTIONAL MERIT 
Grant sliding hardware — catalogue 1956 
Grant Pulley & Hardware Corporation 
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TECHNICAL NEWS 


Built-up roof specifications 
United States Gypsum Company 


CERTIFICATE OF MERIT 
Noise control products 
Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corporation 


Truscon Curtain walls 
Truscon Steel — Division of Republic Stee! 


Pittsburgh doorways 

Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc 
advertising agency 

Facts & data on resilient floors 
Congoleum-Nairn, Inc 


Industrial insulation manual 
Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corporation 


Ceco shortspan open-web steel joists 
Ceco Steel Products Corporation 


Brick size vents in cast aluminum 
Construction Specialties, Inc 
Thomas F Clark Advertising Agency 


Flour city metal windows 
Flour City Ornamental |ron Company 
Ray C Jenkins Advertising Agency, Inc 


HONORABLE MENTION 


Kawneer architectural metal products 
Kawneer Company 


Fenestra wall panels 
Fenestra, Inc 


Technica! data — armstrong floors 
Armstrong Cork Company 


Sargent of new haven 
Sargent & Company 


Design & application data 
The Celotex Corporation 


Westinghouse micarta 
US Plywood Corporation 
Fuller, Smith & Ross, Advertising Agency 


Mills hospital cubicles and unit showers 
Mills Metal Compartment Co — Division of 
The Mills Company, Meermans Advertising 
Agency 

Crane plumbing & heating for architects 
Crane Company 


Interception of waste materials 
Josam Manufacturing Company 
Allied Advertising Agency, Inc 


USG precast gypsum roof decks 
United States Gypsum Company 


Milcor ribform 
Inlaid Steel Products Company 


Tectum 
Tectum Division, Peoples Research & Man- 
ufacturing Company 

The Jay H Maish Co, advertising agency 
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CLASS Ill 


Literature of primarily 


character: 

CERTIFICATE OF EXCEPTIONAL MERIT 
Fir plywood design ideas 

Douglas Fir Plywood Association 


promotional 


CERTIFICATE OF MERIT 

Acme brick in colors 

Acme Brick Company 

Evand & Associates, advertising agency 
Beautiful walls with concrete masonry 
Portland Cement Association 

Tone (a series) 

Armstrong Cork Company 

Ceco meta! preducts (a series) 

Ceco Steel Products Corporation 

For modern exteriors 

Masonite Corporation 

Palos verdes stone 

Great Lakes Carbon Corporation 


HONORABLE MENTION 

Kilnoise acoustic plaster 

Tiger Products Division; Basic Inc 
Architectural achievements (a series) 
Aluminum Company of America 
Brick & tile 

Structural Clay Products Institute 
Fentile 

Fenestra, Inc 


CLASS IV 


Space advertising directed primarily to 
the architect: 


CERTIFICATE OF EXCEPTIONAL MERIT 


Mineral acoustical tile 
United States Gypsum Company 


CERTIFICATE OF MERIT 
Characteristics of floor tile (a series) 
Kentile, Inc 

Knoll products (a series) 

Knoll Associates, Inc 


A success story (a series) 

Marble Institute of America 

Moore & Company, advertising agency 
Expanded metal 

United States Gypsum Company 


HONORABLE MENTION 

Max spivak designs (a series) 

The Cambridge Tile Manufacturing Co 
Wildrick & Miller, advertising agency 

Vital statistics on steel for homes (a series) 
Columbia-Geneva Steel Division; 

United States Steel Corporation 

John O'Rourke, advertising agency 
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TECHNICAL BIBLIOGRAPHY 


key 
b—bibliography p—plans & details 
d—diagrams s—sketches 
g—dgraphs & charts t—tables 


m—maps v—photoviews 


Following are available from Superin- 


tendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, DC 


(stamps not accepted ) 


Pine Plywood (Second Edition) Commer- 
cial Standard CS157-56 Supersedes CS157- 
49 
Office of Technical Services, Commodity 
Standards Division, U S Department of 
Commerce, 534 x 9, 16p, 10¢ 
A revision of a 1949 edition entitled 
Ponderosa Pine & Sugar Pine Plywood 


CS157-49 


Covers requirements & tests for 14 grades 
of pine plywood manufactured from 
ponderosa pine, sugar pine, & Idaho white 
pine. Includes standard sizes & toler- 
ances, inspection rules, labeling, « no- 
menclature. 


Standard Stock Exterior Wood Window & 
Door Frames. Commercial Standard 
CS208-57 
Office of Technical Services, Commodity 
Standards Division, U S Department of 
Commerce, 534 x 9, 30p, 15¢ 
Establishes standard designs, sizes, & 
specifications for standard stock window, 
sash, & door frames. 


BOOKS & PAMPHLETS 


American Standard Test Procedures for 
Household Electric Refrigerators (Me- 
chanically Operated). 


American Standards Association, Inc, 70 E 
45th St, New York 17, NY May 4, 1956. 
814 x 11, 14 p, 75¢ pt 
Revision of this standard to reflect im- 
provements in art of manufacture better- 
ing performance characteristics, & 
changes in design & relative importance 
of lower-temperature section. 


American Standard Method of Computing 
Food-Storage Volume & Shelf Area of 
Automatic Household Refrigerators. 


American Standards Association, Inc, 70 E 
45th St, New York 17, NY August 12, 1955. 
814 x 11, 7p, 35¢ 
Revision of this Standard was under- 
taken to include changes made necessary 
by development of increased number of 
models with shelves on the door. Ap- 
plies to both gas & electric refrigerators. 
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Toward Better School Design 

William W Caudill. FW Dodge, 

1954. 834 x 11%, 271p, $12.75 bdptv 
Thoughtful « provocative approach to 
subject of school planning in which au- 
thor emphasizes that each school building 
should be considered as a group of prob- 
lems which need solving. Author has 
illustrated this point by inclusion of 91 
case studies of various architects in which 
problem approach was employed to ob- 
tain a solution. Text itself is divided 
into 7 chapters. Ist considers pupil as 
ultimate client of architect for whom 
building should be designed. “Education 
& the School Plant’ discusses aims & 


NY. 


process of education & its architectural 


needs as reflected in curriculum. Chap- 
ter 3 studies environment & such topics as 
light, air, noise, color & landscaping. 


Budget & financial considerations are con- 
sidered in following chapter. Next is 
a section on city planning & its relation 
to school plant, noting various factors 
such as people, land, zoning which should 
be investigated. Longest chapter is de- 
voted to division of space, covering such 
topics as flexibility, consideration of 
beauty in architectural composition, main 
divisions of space, circulation, corridors 
as teaching space, etc. 


Concluding chapter summarizes planning 
process & school plant, noting need for 
long-range plan — & citing need for de- 
sign freedom. 


Middleton & Chadwick’s A Treatise on 
Surveying 

Philosophical library, NY. 

2v 5% x 8%, $20 set d 
English text on surveying now appearing 
under an American imprint. Present 
edition was revised by B G Manton 
(vol 1) & by a group of writers under 
editorship of W Fisher Cassie (vol 2). 
In general volumes have maintained 
basic presentation of former editions but 
have included newer developments, par- 
ticularly in design & construction of in- 
struments. 


1956. 6th ed 


How to Build Patio Roofs 
Sunset Magazine editors. 
Menlo Park, Calif. 1956. 
96 p, $1.50 dp 

A paper bound volume designed pri- 

marily for the homeowner. Gives some 

basic principles for building the support- 
ing framework & discusses various types 
of coverings, open & closed. 


Lane Pub Co, 
8% x 10%, 
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Remodeling Guide for Home Interior: 
Planning, Materials, Methods 
J Ralph Dalzell. McGraw-Hill, NY 


1956. 6 x 9, 368p, $4.95 dp 


Practical volume detailing how-to-do-i 
methods for many items of home repair & 
remodeling. Preliminary chapters deal 
with materials — wood fasteners & in- 
sulation. Subsequent chapters deal with 
particular sections of the house, namely 
ceiling, walls, floors, basements, kitchens, 
attics, bathrooms, & storage spaces, 

Diagrams are clear & helpful. Much of 
text is devoted to defects, such as cracks 
in plaster, sagging floors, etc & their cor- 
rection. Emphasis is on remodeling that 
can be done at minimum expense. 


Architects’ Detail Sheets 
Edward’ D Mills, ed. 
London, Philosophical Library, NY. 
and series. 9 x 12, 228p, $12 p 

Selection of detail sheets from The Ar- 
chitect & Building News, gathered & 
edited in 1 vol. 96 sheets are grouped 
under following headings: balconies, en- 
trances & shop fronts, fireplaces, fittings, 
staircases, wall details, windows, miscel- 
laneous. Index of architects & interna- 
tional glossary of terms are reference 
aids. 


lliffe & Sons Ltd, 
19535: 


| 
| 


Shopping Centers, Locating Controlle 


Regional Centers 

Eugene J Kelley, Eno Foundation fe 

Highway Trafic Control, Saugatuck, Conn 

1956. 46x 9) 192 poerdimpt 
The shopping centers designed to serv: 
from 100,000 to 1,000,000 are a rela 
tively new development in the retailin; 
field. This study in its first part re 
views some of the theoretical considera 
tions in site selection for such a regiona! 
center from the point of view of the 
economist, geographer «& sociologist, 
Other chapters in this section considad 
the subject of the metropolitan economy? 
& influences of transportation & subur- 
banization of the shopping center move- 
ment. 


Part II reports the factors that devel-4 
opers of 6 centers considered important 
in site selection. Centers studied ara 
Shoppers’ World, Framingham, Mass: 
Cross County, Yonkers, NY; Roosevel 
Field, Hempstead, NY; Garden State 
Plaza, Paramus, NJ; Bergen Mall. 
Paramus, NJ; & Northland, Detroit. 
Mich, largest of all. 


A final part summarizes the findings 
outlines factors affecting the location o 
controlled regional shopping centers. 
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BUILDER'S NEW MODULAR WINDOW 


NE OF THE NATION’Ss better known 
home builders has developed x now 
is manufacturing his own window as- 
semblies because he was unable to find 
exactly what he wanted on the market. 


He is Andrew S Place of South Bend, 
Indiana, an active member of the Na- 
tional Association of Home Builders, x 
a Trustee of NAHB Research Institute. 


Modular unit is produced on a jig-table designed to accommodate all combinations of sash 
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This unique Modular aluminum win- 
dow features a self-flashing hinge & is 
being supplied to several franchised 
builder-dealers of Place Homes, Inc. It 
is completely prefabricated in the Place 
Homes factory & sent out as a complete 
package ready to install. 


News units are produced in three sizes, 
2’ x 4’, 3’ x 4’ — which can be either 
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vented or fixed, & 4’ x 4’ —which is 
fixed. Vented sections have combination 
hinge-drip ledge innovation, & are opened 
or closed by chair-type operator. Vari- 
ous side-by-side or stacked combinations 
are said to give architect wide design 
variety. 


“The reason we went to the trouble to 
develop this window is because we 
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BUILDER’S NEW MODULAR WINDOW 


couldn’t buy, from the conventional win- 
dow manufacturers, a window which 
would do all the things that this window 


will.” 


Place explained. “It was engineered with 
an eye to top performance for homeowner 
& to its total inplace cost, finished out- 
side & in, as a part of the wall.” 


Place stated that a most important ad- 
vantage of the double-glazed window is 
its freedom from condensation & air in- 
filtration. Sash extrusion accommodates a 
mohair weatherstrip which compresses 
against frame. A special cellular gasket, 
insulating as well as weather-resistant, 
extends beyond sash frame on inside mak- 
ing positive contact with blind stop. 
‘Thus, no aluminum is exposed to inside, 
reducing condensation, 


Component parts are assembled on a 
3’ x 4’ window section installed in frame wall jig-table designed to accommodate all 
combinations of sash. Frame is nailed on 
a Modular 4’-wide section. Glass is 
installed & aluminum screens snapped in. 
Unit is shipped with exterior sheathing 
applied, asphalt paper around nailed-on 
frame & a plywood sheet, used later as 
roof sheathing, protects window during 
shipment. | 


Window is ready for tilt-up installation 
on site. 


a 


CANADIAN ARCHITECTS STUDY 
DIMENSIONAL COORDINATION | 


The 1957 Convention of the Ontario 
Association of Architects should, we feel, 
prove of such interest to “Grid Lines’” 
readers that excerpts from their mid4 
February meeting proceedings will be 
carried in a forthcoming issue. Devel4 
oped around a theme of dimensional co 
ordination, the program includes wud 
outstanding Modular enthusiasts from 
US as C E Silling, rata, of Charleston 
West Virginia, a member of the nan 
led by Fred M Hauserman, Cleveland 
manufacturer of metal partitions & presi- 
dent of The Producers’ Council & Frank 
J Bull, from the office of Aeck Asso-4 


: : | 
ciates in Atlanta. 


preassembled window section already sheathed fits into ‘’tip-up’’ wall 


} 
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GRID LINES 


2ND HHFA MODULAR SLIDE SET 


Based on one of two demonstration 
houses developed by Small Homes Coun- 
cil at University of Illinois, this new set 
of 17 —2 x 2” slides shows grid plan- 
ning & construction details of Modular 
wood-frame construction. This set is a 
sequel to earlier HHFA slides on basic 
principles of Modular Measure «& pro- 
vides, by means of graphic perspective 
views, like the two shown here, a variety 
of good construction details. One of 
these explains placement of roof trusses 
in a Modular house. “The second one 
pictured illustrates how framing mem- 
bers are located relative to Modular grid. 
With this type of construction, one face 
of any row of wall or partition studs 
falls upon a gridline. 


Slides are intended to be used singly, 
explaining specific points regarding frame 
construction, or as a set to explain Mod- 
ular principles. For latter purpose, 
a descriptive text is being prepared. 


Slides are in color, & have been highly 
recommended to schools of architecture 
by the AIA Education & Research Di- 
rector. Produced as a joint project of 
HHFA « AIA Modular Coordination 
Office, we feel that this set should prove 
useful for purposes other than teaching 
the Modular system. Slides are available, 
at $5/set, postpaid, from Colorfax La- 
boratories, 1160 Bonifant Street, Silver 
Spring, Maryland. 


According to currently available infor- 
mation on the agenda of this 2-day To- 
ronto annual gathering, the panel takes 
up the first afternoon, studying the sys- 
tem itself, design « planning by 4” Mod- 
ule « Modular drafting & will finally re- 
view actual construction of a building 
following Modular drawings & using 
Modular building materials. 


On second day, a spokesman for build-’ 


ing materials manufacturers presents 
their viewpoints. 


Actively enthusiastic Canadian approach 
to dimensional coordination, & Modular 
Measure particularly, deserves attention 
of US building industry. ‘This is evi- 
dent from their emphasis on the system &, 
more basically important, the fact that 
it is accepted method taught students at 
University of Toronto. 
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"TRUSS SPACING _ 
ON MODULAR 
~ DESIGN GRIDS 


ca 


TRUSS | 


COORDINATED WITH 
| WALL AND CEILING FINISH 


CLEAR SPAN. 


: MULTIPLE OF 4 


typical slide from HHFA 2nd set on Modular construction 


EXTERIOR CORNER 


ties, 


LINE= / / (ANTERIOR PARTITION 


| HOUSING AND HOME FINANCE AGENCY Office of the Admini 


typical slide from HHFA 2nd set on Modular construction 
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ADOPTION OF MODULAR BRICK 
SIZES 


Following of Modular 


Measure, setting forth convictions of a 


endorsement 


brick manufacturer as to how conversion 
to Modular sizes has proven successful 
to his company, should, it is felt by 
sponsors of the program, be of value & 
interest to other segments of the build- 
ing industry. This “testimonial” letter 
was written by Neill Boldrick, Vice- 
President & General Sales Manager of 
Acme Brick Company, Fort Worth, 
Texas, to Superintendent of a Utah brick 
plant. 


In 1947, the Acme Brick Company, to- 
gether with all other major producers 
in the Southwest adopted 100% the pro- 
duction of our structural clay products 
materials in Modular sizes. We adopted 
3@”” joint for the brick «& ™%4” joints for 
With re- 


gard to 3g” joints in brick construction, 


structural clay tile materials. 


we urged that 214” dimension of brick 
This has a twofold ad- 


vantage, in that present cutters can be 


be not changed. 


used in side-cutting material to brick 
sizes, thus requiring only a die change 
in connection with changed brick sizes, & 
also with a 3g” joint & a 214” brick 
there is provided just a little additional 
leeway, so brick mason may modify his 
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job in accordance with variation in sizes 
of material. The 14” joint on structural 
clay tile is desirable because of additional 
size of unit &, accordingly, additional 
variation that occurs in units of these 
larger dimensions, 


Throughout Kansas, Oklahoma, Arkan- 
sas, Texas, New Mexico & Louisiana, 
our production is 100% Modular « we 
have not one trace of difficulty or trouble 
in manufacturing the material, or in use 
& acceptance of it on jobs, or by archi- 
On 


contrary, it is generally appreciated by 


tects, by reason of Modular sizes. 


those who use it, & we would for no price 
go back to manufacture of the ‘old obso- 
lete size.’ 


From standpoint of the brick manu- 
facturer, there is every reason to change, 
& the principal one is that we will all 
agree that having two different conflict- 
ing sizes is good for no one. It has been 
decided nationally by the architects, the 
contractors & by the Clay Products As- 
sociation that Modular Measure will be 
adopted. 
much easier to have it come now when 


It is bound to come « how 


we have a minimum of stocks on hand « 
can effect the change in a market that can 
absorb overruns. 


From standpoint of cost, of course, cost 
in the wall is prime consideration. Adopt- 
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ing of Modular sizing, as indicated on 
some materials we have shown, entails 
a slight reduction in size of unit & con- 
sequently requires a few more units per 
square foot of wall area. It is also true, 
however, that use of Modular Measure 
& of Modular materials permits archi- 
tect, contractor & brick mason to plan 
their work so as to eliminate cutting & 
waste on the job. Work can go efh- 
ciently & quickly with constant reduc- 


tion in the per-square-foot cost of wall. 


For this reduction, instead of resisting 
a change to Modular Measure in order 
to continue to make what we term the 
“old obsolete size,” some real progress 
can be made by adoption of Modular 
over-size units, such as the Norman 
brick or the “Economy” brick, which 
are shown in our catalog. “These mate- 
rials work with Modular dimensioning 
& with efficiency & lowering of cost. Also, 
the use of face tile & other materials of 
larger square-inch content will lower 


wall costs where economy is desired. 


From standpoint of manufacturer, he can 
make more products & make them a little 
better & make them a little less ex- 
pensively & can ship them more easily. 
For this reason, it is to the interest of 
the industry, we believe, to adopt as 
quickly as possible 100% Modular. 
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